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When will dollars 
go to Market again? 


N times of stress, the 86% of America’s 
families whose normal income is $3000 or 
less a year suffer most severely. Few of 
them have had any surplus funds to fall 
back upon. Millions have fallen be- 
hind in their bills. Many of them have 
gone into debtas deeply as their 
credit will allow them to go. 
e «+ EVEN with employment 
resumed, it will be a long time 
before they can get caught up. 
Much of their income will have to be ap- 
plied against indebtedness for a long time 
before they are back in the market again. 


e«IN this state, and in twenty-five others 
where there is an equitable Small Loan 
Law, improvement of business does not 
have to wait until families can get even with 
their bills. Heads of families upon returning 
to work, may go immediately to reputable 


wife are asked. 

Up to twenty 

months are allowed for repayment. 

e « « [HE vast scope of its service, 

! coupled with efficient management, 

has enabled Household to reduce its rates 

on loans above $100 and up to $300 almost 

a third below the maximum charges al- 
lowed by law. 


e «+10 further speed the return of pros- 


family finance companies, obtain cash loans, 
pay their bills at once, then repay the loans 
in small monthly payments which will not 
cripple their incomes. 


perity, Household gives friendly and help- 
ful advice to its customers, thus aiding them 
to get out of debt as promptly as possible 
while spending their incomes wisely. 

e «+ THE foremost family finance organiza- 
tion in America is Household. Its 147 
offices located in 89 principal cities are 
playing a major part in getting the con- 
sumer’s dollar into market again. To hun- 
dreds of thousands of families, Household 
lends amounts up to $300 on the security 
which almost every family posses- 

ses. No stocks, bonds, or other 
bankable collateral are required. 

Only the signatures of husband and 


7... 


Turn the dial to your NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Standard Time and listen to the Household Hour, 
featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. 


ad ~ 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE 
HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting 
family income, leading to the happiness of 
financial security, is offered without charge 
to all. Telephone, call, or write for a copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION . . 


iggy oer : Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
. (147 Offices in 89 Principal Cities) . 
(Consult your telephone aaa for the office nearest you).. 








Speeding the end of the depression... 


Getting hundreds of thousands of families out of debt and into the market for the goods of producer 
and seller is the function of Household, America’s foremost family finance organization. Last year 
Household lent over $66,000,000 for paying accumulated bills, thus enabling more than 330,000 fam- 


ilies to use most of their income for buying. How Household operates is described in this advertise- 
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ment, part of a campaign in leading newspapers. For further facts about the economic importance of 


small loans to families, write to Dept. W9, Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago. 
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ASA 
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This publication carries authoritative notices and 
articles in regard to the activities of the National 
Retail Credit Association; in all other respects the 
Association cannot be responsible for the contents 


thereof or for the opinions of writers. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: A request for change of 
address must reach us at least one month before date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies 
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The Group 


Conference 
Report 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

DEPARTMENT STORE AND 

WOMEN’S WEAR GROUP CON. 
FERENCE FOR 1931 


A Verbatim Report of the Discussion of 
Credit Methods and Procedure at the 
1931 Convention of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 


Subjects Covered: 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE CONTROL 
AGING ACCOUNTS 

CREDIT POLICIES 

CHARGE ACCOUNT PROMOTION 
COLLECTION POLICIES 
CUSTOMER IDENTIFICATION 
EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 
INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 

OPERATING PROBLEMS 

“PAY PROMPTLY” CAMPAIGNS 


Edited by Robert Stern of Dallas, Tex., 
Chairman of the Group Meeting. Every 
credit executive and his assistant should 
read this book. The price is two dollars 
per copy. The edition is limited. 


For prompt attention mail your order to 


Robert Stern 


Chairman Department Store Group Conference 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
1218 OLIVE ST. -:- ST.LOUIS, MO. 











What Will Congress Do? 


An Editorial by David J. Woodlock 


ITH the meeting of the Seventy- 

second Congress in December, our 

eyes and thoughts turn to Washing 
ton, and we ask: “What will our representa 
tives do about the serious probléms which 
will be presented to them?” We doubt if any 
Congress, unless those of war-time memory, 
faced the solution of more fundamentally 
important matters, dealing with the nation’s 
economic and financial ills. 

It seems paradoxical that the greatest na 
tion in the world—holding the world’s gold 
supply and agricultural and manufacturing 
supremacy—should be suffering from a pro 
longed business depression. Two years have 
passed since we came to the end of our “joy 
ride” in stock issues. It was expensive and 
a good lesson if we profit by our experiences. 
Most of us now have our feet on the ground 
and are looking to Congress for legislation 
which will readjust and stabilize business so 
we can cease worrying. 

We are hoping our Congressmen will real 
ize the responsibility which is theirs and— 
“not anxious, like the jockey, to keep their 
political seats” but with the welfare of the 
nation at heart—regardless of party affilia 
tion, get down to the business of leading us 
out of the shadow of the storm clouds of 
depression and unemployment, into the sun- 
shine of a new day, which will mean not 
alone national but international prosperity. 

As citizens we are interested in all that 
Congress will do, and as retailers and credit 
executives we are particularly interested in 
legislation affecting sales, distribution, 
finances and bankruptcy. 

Facing an enormous treasury deficit of 
$700,000,000 and a drop of $234,000,000 
in income tax revenue, there is likely to be a 
flood of emergency tax legislation, which may 
not be well thought out. All retailers should 
“keep their ears to the ground”—should 
keep in constant touch with this legislation. 

Fortunately this year, because of the sur- 
veys made by the Department of Commerce, 
we have dependable statistics on retail credit 


and distribution, which will bring home to 
our representatives the important part the 
retailer plays in our commercial scheme. 
Surely an industry made up of 1,115,000 
separate stores or businesses, doing an annual 
business of over $53,000,000,000, is one to 
be encouraged, and while new tax schedules 
may be necessary they should be carefully 
thought out, so as not to hamper distribution 
to the consumer or create an added over- 
head expense on the retailers in the conduct 
of their business. 

There are indications that much pressure 
will be brought to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and here again we must move with 
caution so that we may make no mistake. 
The National Retail Credit Association has 
repeatedly gone on record as regarding our 
Federal Reserve System as the bulwark of 
our entire financial structure. A desire to 
thaw out frozen assets, no matter how 
worthy, must not be an excuse for in any way 
weakening. the system. 

Tariff, railroads, farm relief, prohibition, 
war debts, unentployment and banking relief, 
will no doubt hold the center of the stage 
and offer opportunity for either economically 
sound legislation, which will help in restor- 
ing prosperity, or unsound action (possibly 
dictated by political expediency) which will 
further complicate matters. 

One of the most important things up for 
consideration will be the report of the At 
torney-General on the Department of Justice 
Survey of the bankruptcy law and its admin- 
istration. The National Retail Credit Asso 
ciation was one of five organizations selected 
to assist the Department of Justice to gather 
information upon which it could base its rec- 
ommendations for amendments. Ever since 
July, 1930, when the President ordered the 
investigation, there has been conducted a 
most intensive study on bankruptcy, result- 
ing in conclusions and recommendations 
which will be presented to this Congress. 

Advance information indicates that in the 
five years of our greatest prosperity, ending 
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June, 1930, nearly $5,000,000,000 worth of 
debts were wiped out by bankruptcy. Surely 
this enormous loss is a drain upon our entire 
financial system. 

We, as retailers, have noted with alarm 
the increasing number of personal bank 
ruptcies, men and women wage earners who 
have found it possible through bankruptcy 


to wipe out their obligations to the retailer 


for the necessaries of life, and the doctor and 
hospital for medical attention. 
the National Retail Credit Association 
showed 57% of all bankruptcies were per 
sonal. 


A survey by 


It would appear that an intelligent and 
conscientious Congress, with its mind on the 
welfare of the nation and forgetting political 
propaganda, will not find it difficult to write 
into our bankruptcy laws amendments which 
will stop the continued increase of personal 
bankruptcies by exempting the necessaries of 
life from bankruptcy proceedings; by requir 
ing every citizen to “tote fair” on his per 
sonal obligations and, if he be involved to 
the embarrassing point, provide a means to 
liquidate his indebtedness without being 
branded as a bankrupt. 

The enormous drain on the retail business 
through personal bankruptcy, and the list 
ing of personai obligations in the schedule of 
business bankruptcy, is a cause for worry on 
the part of every consumer credit grantor. 

Either because the average citizen has be 
come conversant with the bankruptcy law or 
is advised by a none too scrupulous attorney, 
the’ public has the idea that personal obliga 
tions can be wiped out by bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. They think it is a smart thing to 
do and never question the moral aspect of 
their act. 

To the credit manager, the wiping out of 
personal debts for the necessaries of life 
through bankruptcy, places a scarlet “B” 
against the name of the individual, which is 
as shining and as meaning as the scarlet “A” 
on the breast of Hester Prynne, made fa- 
mous by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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The bad debt loss through bankruptcy 
wiping out the necessaries of life, amounts to 
over $70,000,000 each year. 

It would seem that in this day and age, 
when retailers are so willing to help the hon 
est debtor by consolidating their bills and ac 
cepting small payments so as to amortize the 
total over a long period of time, the honest 
man would take advantage of this service and 
not brand himself with “The Scarlet Let 
ter.” 

The National Retail Credit Association is 
interested in the amendments to the bank 
ruptcy law, because we believe it fair, equita- 
ble, and good business— 


1. To bar the necessaries of life from 
bankruptcy schedules. 

2. To set a minimum amount of in 
debtedness on voluntary bankruptcy. 

3. To set up agencies whereby the 
honest debtor may amortize his indebt 
edness without resorting to bankruptcy. 

4. To promote uniform and efficient 
practice in the administration of the law. 

5. To eliminate red tape and insist on 
a businesslike system in handling all 
bankruptcies. 


We urge our entire membership to study 
the report of the Department of Justice 
when it is presented to Congress, and then to 
immediately get in touch with their Senators 
and Representatives, urging that they con- 
sider the case of the retailer. 

The answer to the question, “What will 
Congress do?” is in our own hands if we as 
citizens will interest ourselves in national 
legislation. 

There is nothing more helpful to a Con- 
gressman than to know the opinion of his 
constituents. We should come out in the open 
and let our Senators and Representatives 
know just where we stand on all important 
matters. 


That job is yours and mine—with the 
meeting of the Seventy-second Congress! 
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Possibly 24 Credit Bureau Managers Were Wrong 


AND 


The Credit Managers of 140 Stores Erred 
In Adopting Telautograph Service Since 1929 


These 164 Individuals Will Tell You Different! 


THEY WILL SAY 


With Telautographs 


1—We clear all references that are wanted in 
a rush over telautographs—in two minutes 
—only one person’s time is consumed. 


2—We give all ledger information. 


3—We give complete reports only in emer- 
gencies. 


4—We have eliminated direct telephone lines 
to the stores. 


5—We have increased the number of standard 
written reports. 


6—Some members get ledger information and 
still ask for standard reports to follow. 


7—Operating costs are reduced. 


8—Service to members is speeded up and mis- 
takes in transmission are eliminated. 


9—Warning notices are broadcast simultane- 
ously. 


10—Mechanical troubles are but a minute frac- 
tion of one per cent. 


Without Telautographs 


1—We would telephone regarding references 
in a rush—at least five minutes’ time of 2 
persons required—one at the store—the 
other at the Bureau. 


2—To give all ledger information would neces- 
sitate the spelling of names, addresses, 
amounts, dates, etc., time required almost 
incalculable. 


3—Complete reports could be typed and sent 
by messenger faster than they could be 
‘phoned correctly. 

4—Direct leased telephone lines would be 
necessary. 

5—Standard reports would not increase. 

6—Complete ledger information could only be 
sent by messengers. 

7—Operating costs would be higher because of 
the human element involved. 

8—Service to members would be slower. Mis- 
takes would be many. 

9—Warning notices could not be broadcast 
simultaneously—nor correctly. 

10—Mechanical troubles, even though few in 
number, would not be corrected quickly. 


NOTE— The information given above voluntarily supplied by credit men using Telautographs. 





Telautograph desk at Credit Bureau, Cincinnati, serving 5 great stores 
Since this advertisement was prepared another great store has joined the Telautograph group 


Telautograph Rentals Are About $1.00 Per Day Per Store! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY and GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
We Have Forty-Five Branch Offices Serving Over 450 Cities in the United States 
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Why | Belong To 


Credit Associations 


By J. G. McBRIDE 





Controller and Asst. Secretary, Geo. Innes 
Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kan. 


“My Reasons for Being Affiliated With Local, State 
and National Credit Associations Are Purely Selfish!” 


N ANALYSIS, I find my reasons for be- 
ing affiliated with the local, state and na- 
tional credit associations are purely selfish. 

I belong because I believe my memberships return 
me countless benefits! 


A few years ago, in my town, the manner of 
opening a charge account was something after this 
fashion: An applicant came into the credit depart- 
ment of a retail store, filled out the application and 
gave a few references which might or might not 
prove to be of value. 


The credit manager sized up the applicant and 
with his deductions and the information secured 
from the somewhat doubtful references (and maybe 
a little clairvoyance and mind reading) was able 
to decide whether or not he considered the new 
account desirable or otherwise. 

Today how different the proceeding! A mer- 
chant calls the bureau after receiving the credit 
application. Within the hour, or even within a few 
minutes if the case is a rush one, he has accurate 
and definite information about the applicant that 
not only includes the experience of merchants in 
his own line of business but gives the complete 
history of the credit dealings of the applicant with 
everyone in town with whom he has done business. 

When a customer allows his account to become 
past due, the intelligent credit manager applies to 
the local credit bureau for information to see if 
he is doing the same thing with his accounts with 
other merchants. Without the local credit bureau 
this information would not be available. 

Before the day of the credit bureau a retail mer- 
chant had to learn by sad experience. Now he is 
forewarned and we know that to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed. 

Through the pay-your-bills-promptly campaigns 
of the local credit bureaus, as sponsored by the 
state and national associations, the public is be- 
coming educated to the importance of keeping a 
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good credit record. Every buyer with a charge 
account realizes that his record is on file and avail- 
able to every member of the credit bureau in that 
community. 

Credit information is indispensible for the rea- 
son that future profits of retailers depend on vol- 
ume and a prosperous volume depends on credit 
sales. During the year 1930 there were 1,313,000 
retail stores in operation in the United States. The 
total volume of business done by these stores ag- 
gregated approximately fifty billions of dollars arid 
65% of this amount (or thirty-two and one-half 
billions of dollars) was on credit. 

We all believe that 99% of the people are hon- 
est, but what per cent of this 99% are honest 
because there are laws to make them so? In cities 
where no bureau is in operation, credit losses on 
30-day accounts are from 2% to 5% while in a 
community where a credit bureau operates efh- 
ciently, the losses are less than one-half of 1%. 

The operations of a bureau may be compared 
to a triangle in that there are three sides to its 
operation: first, manufacturing of credit informa- 
tion by assembling information about the custom- 
er’s paying habits; second, jobbing, by placing this 
information on file for present and future use. 
Third, retailing this information to the members 
of the bureau. 

The flash system operated by most bureaus is 
most valuable in locating skips and bad check pass- 
ers. For instance, if a furniture dealer learns that 
a customer is skipping, he immediately repossesses 
his furniture and notifies the bureau. The bureau 
warns other merchants with whom this customer 


has done business, and so saves their property. 


This flash system is carried on in small com- 
munities by telephone and in larger ones by telauto- 
graph and telephone typewriters. In the case of 
bad check passers the entire membership is notified 


to be on the lookout and if the person comes into 





a retail store the bureau is immediately notified 
so that a warrant may be issued for his or het 
arrest. 

In cases where the bureau has information that 
is of benefit to a non-member firm it is not unusual 
for the bureau to go out of its way to pass on a 
triendly tip to the non-member. Through such 
friendly service, many a merchant has been made 
to realize the value of the bureau to his own busi 
ness. Many times a merchant cannot really ap 
preciate the service rendered by a bureau until it 
affects his own business in this way! 

The bureau must build up and maintain the 
good will of its membership as well as that of the 
community which it serves. In the words of Amos 
Parrish, “The most precious thing anyone, man or 
store, anybody or anything, can have is the good 
will of others. It is something as fragile as an 
orchid, and as beautiful; as precious as a gold 
nugget, and as hard to find; as powerful as a great 
turbine, and as hard to build; as wonderful as 
youth, and as hard to keep; intangible something, 
this good will of others.” 

A credit bureau as well as any organization that 
deals in. service never reaches the point of perfec- 
tion. Therefore, since my reasons for belonging to 
the credit association are purely selfish, I naturally 
want and expect more from the bureau all the 
time. This idea multiplied by the membership of 
each bureau has a tendency to constantly raise the 
standard of efficiency of the various credit bureaus 
and so works to the benefit of both the bureau and 
its members. In my town I am looking forward 
to the day when we may have telautograph equip- 
ment and so make the service we geta little better, 
more modern and up to the minute. 

I am a member of the state credit association 
tor the reason that unless our local association is 
able to form contact with every city and town 
within our trade area we are forced back into the 
old haphazard way of passing on credit applications 
received from customers in towns too small to sup- 
port a local credit bureau. 

Bureau managers have found real need tor get- 
ting together at regular intervals to discuss bureau 
problems, bureau services, membership problems 
and the details of bureau operation so that these 
matters may be constructively studied and worked 
out, through the cooperation of the national asso- 
ciation. 

Through these meetings in the past made pos- 
sible by state organizations, credit reporting and 
collection service have been greatly improved and the 
retailers of the country have received efficient serv- 
ice and protection that they otherwise would not 


be obtaining today. 


The state and national retail credit associations 
are closely interwoven and might be likened to the 
state and federal governments. 

I belong to the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion because-I believe its membership is a force that 
draws the business interests of the community—and 
of the nation—into closer credit relationship. It 
is a force that builds and maintains a constant, 
living spirit of helpfulness and cooperation among 
members. 

In 1912, when the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation was formulated in Spokane, Washington, 
there were only 18 members present. In 1925 there 
were 12,382; at the end of the year 1930 there 
were 15,509, a gain of 3,127, or 25%, in five years. 
This is a good record but there are great possibili- 
ties yet as we now have 140,000 retailers who are 
members of bureaus and only 18,000 national mem- 
bers at the present time. 

There are reasons almost without number why 
bureau members should be members of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

For over 18 years the National Retail Credit 
Association has been the only organization which 
has constantly worked for the betterment of retail 
conditions and every bureau manager should be 
vitally concerned in this matter of increasing na- 
tional association individual memberships. 

Here are a few of the many National Association 
activities and services: Credit educational classes ; 
state and national legislative activities; credit sur- 
veys; bureau of credits; pay promptly advertising; 
association cuts, emblems and signs; collection lit- 
erature; warning service on fake collection agencies 
and fraud check operators; state and regional con- 
ferences; national conventions; service bulletins and 
the Credit World. 

Contacts made at state and national conventions 


sometimes prove to be of great value in the opera- 


tion of local bureau’. For instance, Mr. Charles 


k. Waggoner, our manager, met the manager of 
the Fort Worth bureau at a national convention 
and on account of their acquaintance secured a 
quicker report on a check than if it had gone 
through regular bureau channels. 

A woman from Fort Worth, Texas, recently pre- 
sented a large check at our store. I was suspicious 
of the check and learning from the buyer that she 
was shopping without inquiry as to price, called 
Mr. Waggoner for information. 

He called the Fort Worth bureau on the tele- 
phone and the manager there, because of his friend- 
ship for Mr. Waggoner, made a personal investi- 
gation of the case. The check was unauthorized 
by the person whose name was signed to it, the 
woman was arrested and is now in the state prison. 


Wichita merchants were saved about $1,500! 
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This Question of 


Hospital Credits » » 


By W. HAMILTON CRAWFORD 


South Mississippi Infirmary, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


An Address Before the Convention of the 
American Protestant Hospital Association, 
Toronto, Canada, September 29, 1931 


OW would a standard system for collect- 

ing hospital accounts affect the hospital- 

patronizing public? This question and its 
answer will form the basis of this discussion. 

The statement has been made by Mr. David 
J. Woodlock, Manager-Treasurer, National Retail 
Credit Association, that “the whole secret of suc- 
cessful credit granting, whether it be by a retailer, 
a wholesaler, a manufacturer, bank or institution, 
rests with a systematic and persistent follow-up of 
collections, a definite understanding as to terms, 
and a careful investigation of the customers’ abil- 
ity to pay, and also their willingness to pay.” 

Again quoting Mr. Woodlock—‘“‘ds far as the 
reaction of the public is concerned, I feel you need 
not worry. If you all are united in your efforts 
there will be no reaction. The public only reacts 
when some one of our members, for fear of losing 
trade, becomes competitive in the extension of credit 
and lets down the bars on collections. Then cus- 
tomers get the idea that they can do just as they 
please as regards payments.” 

There, very definitely, in a few words, you have 
an answer to this question from one of America’s 
leading credit authorities. This program of a stand- 
ard system of collecting accounts is not a barbaric 
stick to drive the public. By no means. It is simply 
a modernization plan of inoculating our institutions 
with the desirable technique of credit control. 

Repeatedly I have observed doctors accompanying 
patients to our business office at the time of dis- 
charge. In the act of retiring his hospital obliga- 
tions, the patient would turn to the doctor, inquir- 
ing about his charges, and receive the answer: “Oh, 
I will send you a statement.” 

Unconsciously perhaps, the doctor had expressed 
in so many words to the patient: “Take my serv- 
ices, call me day and night, pay me when you again 
get in the proper frame of mind or never, if it is 
more convenient.” 

Therein lies the root of this collection evil for 


doctors and hospitals. I contend it is principally 
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an internal problem. Why, recently, a member of 
this self-same staff, which has been previously men- 
tioned, called at my desk, indicating he had a pa- 
tient in the house who would never pay, and in 
view of the fact that it was an interesting case, he 
wanted ‘to turn it over to a young member of our 
Clinic. I told him it was perfectly agreeable with 
me. Before the patient left the institution the ac- 
count was paid, doctor and all! 

Before the day of hospitals there was the doctor. 
One of the profession’s early contributions to the 
field was the introduction into hospital administra- 
tion of that which we are today struggling to re- 
lieve. 

Momentarily, suppose we live by comparison. We 
find strength for argument in the hotel’s procedure. 
In all but an insignificantly small percentage of 
cases, the public universally plans to pay for lodg 
ing, at least on leaving the hotel, if not depositing 
in advance. 

The luxury of Pullman accommodations only 
comes with a payment before you ride. No com 
plaint is made here. A visit to any movie requires 
an advance payment. If you did not care for the 
show it’s just too bad. 

I dare say there are numerous generally accepted 
credit plans in North America which are liberally) 
patronized and are free from promiscuous criticism, 
which if they were used only by miscellaneous o1 
ganizations, would naturally draw untold “damn 
ing” from the citizenry. The exception here is only 
found with the old, well-established houses whose 
reputation easily offsets any unique credit procedure. 

It doubtless will be of interest for you to know 
that the National Retail Credit Association has 
always advocated a community credit policy: That 
is, the stores in every city are advised to agree on 
certain .terms and—irrespective of their classifica 
tion—enforce them. 

Four years of experience with this Community 
Credit Policy by Youngstown, Ohio, merchants 


enables us to observe that city’s reactions. Basically, 





this plan is to produce legitimate revenue for mer- 
chants by way of charging interest at the rate of 
14 per cent per month on all open 30-day accounts 
with balances more than sixty days; and, second, a 
carrying charge of 34 per cent monthly on all 
deferred payment accounts. 

Incidentally, only eighteen merchants are in this 
agreement. The establishments from which figures 
are available explain that only sixteen customers 
requested their accounts be closed. In all instances 
a letter of explanation for the charges were written. 

Today, seven of the sixteen are still using ac- 
counts as before, five have refused to pay the in- 
terest, one is using her sister’s account, and four 
have balanced accounts. This organization has a 
net revenue of $10,500 annually through this 
channel alone. One rather effective standard sys- 
tem, I would say. 

There it is—‘‘Sauce for the goose, sauce for the 
gander!” Can you conceive, during such a period 
of conservation, any one plan which would tend to 
reduce our consumption of red ink as effectively as 
a standard system of collecting accounts—especially 
if every North American hospital would adhere to 
the plan and support it? 

After properly classifying our patients, which is 
the first step in the standard plan, we would find 
a group of people whom we superintendents should 
deal with “on their merits’—just as the mer- 
chants do. 

Yes, the mechanics of any plan must by neces- 
sity be perfected. “What will be done with the 
accident cases?” you ask. “How will we handle 
Don’t you feel that 


society is failing to carry her portion of this charity 
load? 


the emergency operations?” 


Every motor vehicle should be covered with lia- 


bility insurance. Skipping a hospital bill should be 


a felony. We pretend to occupy a strategic place 
in the make-up of the whole. Why not display it 
by creating the necessary sentiment to provide 
needed and deserving legislative protection ? 

Here’s a common problem requiring common 
solution. What are we going to do about it? Re- 
quest our President to appoint a committee—not a 
“Committee On the Cost of Medical Care,” or a 
Wickersham Committee. We now appreciate our 
troubles. What is needed is a practical solution. 

Let’s get action. Let this group of alert “objec- 
tive accomplishers” meet with two other groups, 
one from the Catholic hospitals and the other from 
the American Hospital Association, then take ad- 
vantage of the brains and facilities of the National 
Retail Credit Association and its local credit 
bureaus, finally adopting a set credit procedure, one 
with teeth and claws, if you please. 

This accomplished, a pledge will be sent to each 
institution, requesting the signatures of the board 
president, staff head and superintendents with an 
end result of relief from deadbeats, as well as ad- 
ditional monies to give aid where aid belongs and 


for scientific advancement. 








| YOUR COLLECTIONS IN 
| 


Detroit 


Will Receive the Best Attention Possible If 
Sent to 


The Merchants Credit Bureau 


Incorporated 
The largest collection department in the city 
specializing on RETAIL ACCOUNTS. The 
benefits accruing in placing your accounts with 
an organization owned by the merchants, for 
their protection, are self-evident. 
Rates Reasonable .... . Safety Assured 


Commercial Accounts Also Handled 
Address: 








UNITED ARTISTS BUILDING 


Use Your 
National Emblem 


TREAT YOURCREDIT} Al] members of the National 


Retail Credit Association 
are entitled to use our na- 
tional emblem on their let- 
terheads and collection 


50 cents forms. 





Thousands of them have found it to be 
a real collection help. 


That is why we encourage its use and 
are prepared to furnish electros of our 
emblem for printing on 
your credit stationery. 





TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
ASA 


We furnish these to 
members only, at cost, 


plus mailing and han- 
dling charges. 





size desired. 75 Cents 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET 


When ordering specify | 
| 





: ST.LOUIS | 
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W ortH Notinc«.« 


A Digest of Credit News 
For Quick Reading 


September collections in the Pittsburgh district 
showed a decrease, as compared with 1930, in all 
classifications except shoes. This group showed an 
average of 51.76% or 1.30% above last year. The 
decreases ranged from 00.10% in women’s wear 
group to 11.67% in jewelry. 


» » » 


Averaging collection figures for September in 
160 reports from various parts of the country, we 
find the following percentages: 

Low High 
Department Store 30.02 49.75 
Women’s Wear 26.00 46.10 
Men’s Clothing 31.00 55.00 
Jewelry 23.12 41.50 
37.15 64.40 


A joint meeting of retail credit managers and 
store owners of Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, held in Omaha, Octo- 
ber 20, was attended by two hundred and fifty. 


» » » 


The Census Bureau report shows the so-called 
luxury sales constitute nearly one-fifth of the retail 
business. In 1929 the American people spent 
$9,000,000,000 in stores selling automobiles, jew- 
elry, radios, candy, flowers, etc. 


>» » >» 


The government survey of retail business for 
1929 shows the average per capita purchases at 
retail amount to $407.52. There is, however, a 
great variation between the states—a minimum of 
$172 in South Carolina and a maximum of $575 
in New York and California. 

» » >» 

There appears to be no doubt about the impor- 
tance of women as customers of retail stores. The 
government estimates they purchase from 80 to 
85% of the total sales. 

» » » 


The Associated Retail Credit Men of New York 
continue to break membership records: 74 
new members were added during October, and 
Executive Manager Buckeridge promises an aver- 
age of 50 each month. 

P.S. As this goes to press, 27 more new mem- 
berships arrived from New York City! 
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A Letter of Appreciation from 
Secretary Lamont 


DerarTMENT OF Commerce 
vice OF THE SECRETARY 
WasHtinGTon 


Septender 22, 1931. 


Tresk , President, 
Seiteosl doers Credit Associstion, 
s. Stores, Inc. 
pag mg Californie. 


Dear Mr. Batty: 
Beptender 


of 
of your letter on cock of 


the peefulness of re 
geubers of your 

A expression on pebalf of the 

0 is very grestly 


I om in receipt 


Departaent @ service 
end it is sleays 
mal) seasure ot 

. Your statement that the 
ietion spproves the 
onal esppropriations for 

ness failures 





presenti 
dget and to 

Congress. 
Toasking you for Jour pers 


% it hese 
eesoring you the’ 
for us to work with your oF 


Very sincerely, 


onl coments and 


Secretary of Commerce 





Mr. L. S. Crowder, General Credit Manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Company’s retail store, in a 
letter just received, sends us twenty-five additional 
subscriptions to the Credit World. “The instruc- 
tive articles and other information in the Credit 
W orld,” he writes, “are of interest to our travel- 
ing credit managers and can be used to advantage 
by them in creating a greater interest in credit mat- 
ters in our retail store personnel.” 


» » » 


Fifty-one thousand Service Department coupons 
were used during October in inter-bureau report- 
ing. Think of the enormous amount of bookkeep- 
ing this unique system saves our Service Depart- 
ment members. 


» » » 


Membership pledges received in the National’s 
mail—in support of President Batty’s cooperation 
program—indicate active interest in the formation 
of Retail Credit Men’s Associations—local units of 
the National. 





Important Bankruptcy Ruling 


Full Name and Address of Bankrupt 


Federal Court Dockets, in Future, to Show 


CORE another hit for our efficient Legislative 
Recently A, ot 


Memphis, a past president of the National 


Committee. George Lawo, 


Association, wrote to Chairman Hewitt of the 


Legislative Committee telling him that because of 
the dockets in Federal Courts failing to show the 
residence address, occupation and name of employer, 
identifying information on petitioners in 


or any 


bankruptcy, it was impossible to know in many cases 


t who the bankrupt was. 


jus 


Because of this lack of information, often when 
a bureau furnished a report it had to say, “The rec- 


ord shows that a man by this name filed a_ pet: 


tion in bankruptcy on a certain date, but we do not 


know whether or not he is the same man. 


And when a merchant read in the daily papers. 
or in papers that specialize in publishing intorma 
tion of this kind, that “So-and-So” had gone bank- 


he did 


know whether men with similar names on his books 


rupt, with no further identification, not 


were bankrupts or not. 


Mr. Lawo told Chairman Hewitt 
it 


what a won- 


accomplishment would 
if he 
issued to clerks of U 
Courts 


bankruptcy 


derful 


be could have instructions 


S. District 


requiring petitioners in 


to furnish the neces 


sary information and have it 


placed on the dockets. 
Mr. 


busy and with the cooperation of 


Hewitt immediately got 


Mr. Shealey, our Washington rep- 


resentative, in a very short time 


succeeded in having the instruc- 


tions issued. This is certainly a 
splendid accomplishment. 


No. 22 


requires that 


30). reproduced 


“the 


Circular 
on this page, 
full name and correct residence of 
the bankrupt, the nature of his 
employment and name of employer 
be shown in such petitions.” 

(Note: Your National Office 
will be glad to furnish photostatic 


No. 22 


electrotypes of the reproduction ; 


copies ot Circular 
it 
right—to credit bureaus or inter- 
ested members—at nominal cest. ) 

As a matter of fact, this ruling 


is going to be of great benefit to 





all who extend retail credit and of 


cases, 


care in 


and the 


hie em 


wonderful benefit to bureaus, especially in cities 
where there are a number of persons having the 
same name and initials. 

Bureaus that publish rating books are especially 
We know 


rated a man “bankrupt,” 


benefited. ot one case where a bureau 


and only through hard 


work and diplomacy prevented a damage suit. 

The bankrupt was a railroad man and the man 
rated was also a railroad man, but they were differ- 
If the 


residence ad- 


ent men with the same name and initials. 
U. S. Court docket 


dress and name of the employer this would have 


had shown the 


been avoided. 

Within the year, through the efforts of our Legis- 
lative Committee, Congress passed a law requiring 
postmasters to furnish to the sender the new ad- 
dress of the addressee of a registered letter where 
the addressee has moved, if this information is re 
quested by the sender. 


Both 


material benefit to credit grantors throughout the 


ot these recent achievements are of very 


country. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In connection with the filing of peti+ akrapt 


ons ir a 


clercs of courte are herety directed to exercise narticula 


requiring that the full name (not merely the initials), 


rrect residence address of the banrunt, the nature of 


loyment and name of ervloyer, be shown ‘n euch vetitions, 


This is especially important in lar-e centers, where versons 


. 
frequently have the save nave or sitilar nates and initiale, 


Such data should algo 


e transferred to your bankruptcy dockets, 


as Cases a.e entered therein. 


Respectfully, 


Te viisinnn ettiellliliiiis 


Attorney General, 
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Say It With Courtesy! 


By LEE F. ROSENBUSH 


Credit Manager, J. W. Knapp Company 
Lansing, Mich. 


E SPEND much time figuring out ways 

of saying “NO” to the customer diplo- 

matically, looking forward to her cash 
business. In other words, the importance of keep- 
ing her good-natured in spite of the necessity of 
turning her down, is so strongly emphasized by 
our “inward selves,” that I question very much if 
the majority of credit executives give more than 
passing attention to the very important job of say- 
ing “YES” to the worthy and desirable applicant 
whom they accept. 

As credit men, we are presumed to be specialists 
in our respective field and as such we can hardly 
be excused for overlooking the smallest “symptom” 
or detail in our everyday work. Just as the scientist 
spends hours, days and weeks, poring over a rela- 
tively small matter, so are we compelled to study 
minutely, each individual process in the granting, 
refusing and collection of charge accounts. 

The credit manager who wants to take a definite 
place in the volume-producing activities of his store, 
as well as gain a psychological advantage in his 
fight for better collection figures, cannot afford to 
overlook the “relatively small detail” of saying 
“YES” properly and effectively. 

There is more real science in the process of ac- 
cepting the desirable credit applicant—assuring the 
store of one more permanent friend—than in turn- 
ing down the undesirable risk and making a cash 
customer. Another thing, we accept or reject an 
applicant in two different ways: by mail or by word 
of mouth. In this article I am especially interested 
in the latter method. 

Whenever it is necessary to delay passing upon an 
application for several days, awaiting references, 
etc., we must of necessity inform our customer by 
letter that her account has been opened. There are 
many good letters of this kind being used. We each 
have our own which is preferred above all others. 


| am taking the liberty of submitting the following 
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which has proved very satisfactory in my own de- 


partment: 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 

I am very happy to inform you that the applica- 
tion for a charge account which you placed with 
us has been satisfactorily passed upon so that your 
account is now open and ready for use at Knapps. 

We are anxious that you make this store your 
shopping center and, with the additional advantage 
of your account, I know that it will prove an addi- 
tional incentive to come here. 

May I suggest to you the many advantages of 
our personal shopping service which is maintained 
for those who find it inconvenient to shop in pet 
son. Also, our Extended Payment Plan which is 
fully explained in the enclosed booklet. 

You will want to know our system of book- 
keeping. Our statements are mailed on the last 
day of each month and are payable the month fol 
lowing date of purchase. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity you have 
given us to serve you and trust that our merchan 
dise and service will come up to your expectations. 


Very sincerely, 


This letter tells our story concisely and cour 
teously, and contains at least some of the facts 
which we wish to impart to a new customer. Para- 
graph three is often changed to conform with a 
special sales event in the store. 

Where we have the local credit bureau at our 
finger tips to swiftly clear the necessary information, 
enabling us to pass upon most applications within a 
very few minutes, we are able to say “YES” to the 
customer, face to face. 

We are certainly missing a real business energize1 
if we overlook the proper handling of the applicant 
at this time. Our opportunity to sell ourselves as 
well as our store to the customer is unequalled. 
‘First impressions are the lasting impressions” 
why not take double advantage of this opportune 
moment ? 

Of course, we are all very pleasant and cout 


teous to Mrs. Brown, who is more or less a stran 





ger in our store, when she places her application 
for a charge account. We assure her of our pleas- 
ure and appreciation at her choice of: our store as 
her shopping headquarters. We probably dwell on 
this idea a bit, all the time gleaning additional in- 
formation for our files. We thank her and express 
our hope that her shopping in our store will prove 
a real satisfaction. In all probability we make polite 
inquiry as to what items of merchandise she is in- 
terested in today, and then send her away to shift 
for herself in the maze of aisles about the store! 

Due to the fact that we credit. men are usually 
the first contacts of a personal nature made by Mrs. 
Brown, and especially because we, as executives, are 
to her, representative of the personality of the store, 
it is of extreme importance that we so conduct our- 
selves as to be in keeping with the part played by 
a good host. 

If Mrs. Brown is carrying several packages, sug- 
gest the checking desk until she has finished her 
shopping, or better still, call a porter to check them 
for her. As a stranger to the store, she will hardly 
know where to find the household linens, so in 
determining where her interests lie, see that proper 
arrangements are made to guide or conduct her to 
that department. Naturally, this kind of attention 
can be overdone, but with proper care and con- 
sideration it will be accepted with gratitude by the 
customer. 

In my own store we have arrangements made 
with the larger wares departments to send a clerk 
to the credit department to be personally introduced 
to the customer. Thus, by the establishment of an 
individual contact for our guest, she no longer feels 
like a total stranger. We make it a cardinal point 
to tell her about the various services offered for 
her convenience. 

We explain our delivery service, and the rules 
of our Lay-a-way department. The subject of our 
Extended Payment Plan is mentioned, and a book- 
let of explanation is handed to her. If we are in 
the midst of a special sales event, we call it to her 
attention. 

In short, just as we have become acquainted 
with her by the filling out of a questionnaire, we 
offer her the same opportunity of knowing us by 
introducing our store. We keep in mind that 
this customer is our guest and is entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as a guest in our homes. 
She leaves our desk, an interested customer and a 
permanent and enthusiastic friend of the store. 

Don’t think for a minute that Mrs. Brown, 
treated in this manner is not far easier to collect 
from than Mrs. Brown treated with any ordinary 
courtesy. In the first place, we have sold ourselves 
and our store to her—she feels it is a privilege to 
have 2n account with us, and would hesitate a long 
time before jeopardizing her credit standing. 
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Second—failure to pay her bill when it is due 
would take on the tragic elements of a break-up be- 
tween good friends. The relationship has been es- 
tablished on such a friendly and personal basis that 
when it does become necessary to send a dun, the 
same friendly, helpful attitude can be followed out 
to the everlasting benefit of the store and the main- 
tenance of good will. In fact, you won’t make an 
enemy of Mrs. Brown, despite the severity of the 
case. 

As an example of our method of follow-up and 
to better illustrate the attitude which we are able 
to assume toward our customer, I shall offer the fol- 
lowing four letters which are sent out in order at 
fifteen-day intervals. 


Kindly notice that number one is merely a re- 


hearsal of our terms. No attempt is made to di- 
rectly ask the customer for the money. This first 
letter usually brings in the required remittance and 
what is more important, keeps the account in line 
in the future. The other three are still talking 
about “‘our terms,” but with the addition of a direct 
request for payment. There isn’t a kick-back in any 


one of them, because courtesy is predominating. 


LetTER NUMBER ONE 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 


The charge account system in vogue at Knapp’s 
is that which is commonly called a “30-day open 
account,’ and is in accord with the systems used 
by the largest and best department stores through- 
out America. 

For the convenience of Knapp’s customers, the 
30-day account is interpreted to mean “payment of 
this month’s purchases early next month.” 


In order to maintain the high reputation we have 
gained as dependable merchants, and to guarantee 
the benefits of correctly styled and priced merchan- 
dise to our many customers, we ask that each one 
co-operate with us to the extent of paying promptly 
each month for purchases of the previous month. 
To facilitate this, we send you an itemized stat- 
ment of account monthly, enabling you to check 
each purchase and verify the correctness of our 
charges. 

You will find us ever willing to co-operate where 
errors occur, and all we ask in return is your early 
remittance. 


LetrerR NUMBER Two 
Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We are very sorry if you have mislaid or over- 
looked our letter of September 15th. In that letter 
we carefully explained our thirty-day open account 
and requested your co-operation to help us main- 
tain the elaborate merchandising plan around which 
it is built, by prompt payment of monthly charges. 

With this second request we shall look forward 
to your. immediate remittance, knowing that you 
are as anxious to continue our pleasant business 
relationship as we are. 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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HE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


FRANK BATTY 


President National Retail Credit Association 


“The Greeks Had a Word for It’’ 


HERE was recently produced on the Western 

stage a sophisticated comedy with the above 

title. We did not witness the performance 
and this preamble is in no sense apropos of the 
play. 

The title is significant however, and may here 
be used to convey an idea or rather to emphasize a 
fundamental truth, which has almost become 
prosaic. 

The Greeks had many words which the Anglo- 
Saxons had not and our language being eclectic, we 
borrowed among a host of others, Economy and 
Character. The latter is the “it” with which we 
are now concerned. Character—print it in letters 
of gold on a picture of silver as one of the most 
profoundly expressive words known to civilization. 

To the Greeks it was “charatto’”—meaning to 
cut or engrave in wood or metal the symbol to be 
conveyed—an indenture, which in later days and 
within the memory of man, was a covenant or deed 
on parchment with notched edges so as to cor- 
respond and preclude the possibility of fraud. 

Still later the indenture or character was a writ- 
ten recommendation of personal integrity and in- 
dustry given to an employee, to be produced when 
applying for another position; it was still but a 


il 


met 


svmbol. 


me. 


Today we understand and appreciate Character 
in a far broader and deeper sense—its significance 
is boundless as we contemplate its true application. 
“The all-important factor in National Greatness is 
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National Character,” said Theodore Roosevelt. 

Is character the true basis for credit extension? 
It is, without a shadow of doubt. Character, Ca- 
pacity and Capital, but the greatest of these is 
Character. 

No more fitting emblem could possibly have 
been selected to emblazon the insignia of our As- 
sociation than this “it” from the Greek. It typi- 
fies all that is highest noblest and best in our 
national and individual life; it is the foundation of 
society; the bedrock of commerce. 

To many of us, vivid recollection of past cycles 
of depression is not evident in detail and it is per- 
haps well that we are prone to forgetfulness in this 
respect. We know of no yardstick with which to 
measure past experiences of a period similar to that 
through which we are now passing, but in the 
survey on installment selling by Dr. Wilbur C. 
Plummer, published in 1926 a reference to the 
effects on the installment system of the strike in the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania which lasted 
barely six months, is most interesting to note: 

“All payments were suspended. The cus- 
tomers were allowed to keep the goods. 

Most of the dealers said they had no more 

repossessions than they would have if there 

had been no strike. When the strike was over 
practically everyone resumed payments.” 

The thought in this connection is that back of 
the privation and hardship through unemployment, 
was the Character of the people, the respect for 
their obligations, and their willingness to pay. 

We believe this spirit today is indicative of the 
vast majority of those who are unfortunate enough 
to be unemployed, and that the honest man’s word 
is as good as his bond. 

Keen discernment and good judgment on the part 
of the credit grantor are indispensable factors, not 
only in the building of good will but in its reten- 
tion. The immortal Greek, Socrates, in the agoniz- 
ing throes of death uttered these last words, ‘“Crito, 
I owe a cock to Asclepios; will you remember to 
pay the debt?” 

The Greeks had a word for it; the Character of 


the man was revealed. 





Revise the Present 
Bankruptcy Law 


By HERMAN MARQUARDT 


Manager, Shoshone Credit Association 


HE members of the Shoshone Credit Asso- 

ciation have agreed unanimously that the pres 

ent bankruptcy law should be changed and | 
am going to try to tell you why they think so. 
Before going into details about the present law, | 
am going to give you a little history about the 
former bankruptcy acts and the length of time that 
they were in force. 

The Constitution of the United States, Article 
I, Section 8, provides that the Congress shall have 
power to establish uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States. So far, 
four different bankruptcy acts have been enacted by 
Congress. The first one was the act of April 4, 
1800. It applied to traders only and under it vol- 
untary bankruptcy was not allowed. This act. was 
repealed December 19, 1803. 

The next was the act of August 19, 1841, which 
was much more favorable to the debtor than the 
previous one. It combined a system of voluntary 
bankruptcy applicable to all persons owing debts 
not created by defalcation with a system of invol- 
untary bankruptcy which applied to traders only. 

\ debtor who had not been guilty of any of the 
wrongful acts forbidden by the law was entitled to 
a certificate of discharge, unless a majority in num- 
ber and value of creditors who had proved their 
debts filed a written protest. This law was only 
in force a short time and was repealed March 3, 
1843. 

For more than 20 years there was no national 
bankruptcy law in force and the next one was the 
act of March 2, 1867. This act did not vary 
greatly in fundamental theory from the act of 1841. 
The act was amended several times and was in 
force for over ten years, but was finally repealed 
June 7, 1878. 

In the long intervals during which there was 
no national bankruptcy act in force, most of the 
states made provision for some sort of bankruptcy 
or insolvency proceedings. 

Again, for over 20 years after the repeal of the 


act of 1867, there was no national law in force 


Wallace, Idaho 


until the present law was enacted July 1, 1898. 
Various amendments and minor changes were made 
in 1903, 1906, 1910 and 1926, but I think that 
there are other changes that should be made. 

Under the present law any person, except a 
municipal, railroad, insurance or banking corpora- 
tion, shall be entitled to the benefits of this act as 
a voluntary bankrupt, and may be adjudged an 
involuntary bankrupt if he owes $1,000 or over 
(wage-earners or farmers excepted ). 

In the past few years business failures have been 
increasing rapidly and 1930 shows the greatest num- 
ber in the history of our country, with the largest 
amount of liabilities ever recorded. 

The total failures for last year were 24,107, 
which was 22 per cent above 1929, and 71% per cent 
greater than 1922, the previous record year. Lia- 
bilities amounted to $1,441,000,000, a figure 129 
per cent higher than 1929, and 19 per cent more 
than 1921, when the former record was established. 

These figures do not only cover mercantile es- 
tablishments but include 1,326 banking institutions 
that closed their doors last year. The bank fail- 
ures amounted to 514 per cent of all the banks in 
this country. ;, 

Many of the business failures are due to the fact 
that quite a few customers go through bankruptcy 
to avoid paying their just debts. According to a 
recent report on 30 bankrupt grocery stores in a 
midwestern city, 7 of them suffered heavy losses 
on account of individual bankrupts. One store re- 
ported eight accounts lost in that manner in one 
year. 

Now, let us consider the individual bankrupts. 
\ccording to the Department of Justice, figures 
tabulated for 1930 by classes show that 50 pet 
cent of the bankrupts were laborers, 8 per cent 
farmers, and 20 per cent professional men, while 
commercial establishments accounted for the re 
maining 22 per cent. 

One of the purposes for which the act was de 
signed is “to discharge honest debtors from their 


debts when overwhelmed by financial misfortune 
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through no fault of their own.” If that is the in- 


tent of the law, why then should 50 per cent of the 


bankrupts be laborers? 

Are all those individuals who constitute 78 pet 
cent of the bankrupts “honest debtors overwhelmed 
by financial misfortune”? I say they are not, be- 
cause statistics show that 40 per cent of the indi- 
viduals petitioning for discharge listed liabilities of 
less than $1,000. 

In this day and age of large salaries and high 
wages you can hardly say that these people are 
“overwhelmed by financial misfortune” when they 
only owe a few hundred dollars. 

The facts and figures that I have used so fat 
were taken from government statistics, the Credit 
World and the survey conducted by the National 
Association last year, but in order to convince you 
that the same condition exists in the Pacific North- 
west I am going to give you a few local facts. 

Through the capable assistance and cooperation 
of the Spokane Credit Men’s Rating Bureau, I am 
able to present to you the bankruptcy figures in the 
Judicial District for eastern Washington for the 
month of August, 1931. 

This list shows 20 bankrupts with total liabili- 
ties of $52,000, assets of $35,000 and exemptions of 
$5,970. The assets are rather large because one 
man claims liabilities of only $7,000 and assets of 
$25,000, exempting only $260. If we exclude this 
man, so as to get normal figures, we have lia 
bilities of $45,000, assets of $10,000 with exemp 
tions amounting to $5,700. 

This leaves $4,300, and after taking out court 
costs and other expenses there will be left about 5 
per cent for the creditors. By examining the indi- 
vidual cases more closely we shall find that many 
ot the creditors get absolutely nothing. 

In checking over the occupations of the various 
subjects we find one merchant, one nursery man, 
three salesmen, three truck drivers, three farmers, 
four laborers, one typesetter, one painter, one ac- 
countant, one school-teacher and one stenographer. 
We find only two (the merchant and the nursery 
man) that belong in the business failure class. This 
leaves 90 per cent in the individual class instead 
of the 78 per cent shown in the government sta 
tistics. 

Out of the 20 people one claims no exemptions, 
three have no assets and no exemptions, one claims 
more exemptions than assets listed, and eleven claim 
exemptions equal to their assets. This leaves only 
five cases out of the 20 where the creditors have 
any chance of getting anything and only two of 
those will show any great net return. 

There are nine cases where the liabilities are 
iumder $1,000. This is 50 per cent of those in the 


individual class instead of 40 per cent as shown in 
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former statistics. We find that there are four more 
with liabilities under $2,000. This leaves only seven 
of them that really had any reason to believe that 
they are “overwhelmed by financial misfortune not 
due to their own fault.” 

The creditors in the various cases range from a 
low of + in the one case to a high of 56 in another 
and the one with the largest number of creditors 
was not a business failure. “Counting all the cred 
itors we¢find that there are +21 and they are by no 
means confined to the Inland Empire, because some 
of them are located in Wenatchee, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Lewiston, Coeur d’Alene, Wallace, and 
many other parts of the United States. In fact the 
list covers +6 cities and towns in 14 different states. 

Due to the fact that living conditions have 
changed very materially in the past thirty years and 
also because the individual is taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the bankruptcy law, which was orig 
inally intended for business firms, I maintain that 
the present bankruptcy law should be changed. 

There may be different opinions as to what these 
amendments should be, but I think that this organ- 
ization should go on record as being in favor of 


the following changes: 


1. To make it a little more difficult for indi 
viduals to evade payment of their just debts, neces 
sities of life should be barred from discharge undet 
this act. 

In order to keep the individual from taking 
bankruptcy when he owes only a few hundred dol- 
lars, the minimum amount of indebtedness neces- 
sary for discharge should be fixed at $1,000, the 
same as in involuntary bankruptcy. 

3. Due to the fact that many of the individual 
bankrupts report very few assets and quite a few 
claim exemption for the amount of assets reported, 
the law should be amended so that discharge will 
not be granted until at least 50 per cent of the 
admitted liabilities has been paid to the creditors. 

4+. In order to discourage the habitual bankrupt, 
the time limit between dates of discharge for the 
same person should be increased to ten or even 
fifteen years. 

There probably are other changes that may be 
more necessary than the ones I have just enumet 
ated, but it may be impossible to convince Congress 
that any amendments are needed if we suggest too 


many changes. 


The Modern Collection 
Stickers, colle& accounts 
and retain the customer. 


Manufa@ured and So!d by 


W. H. BATHGATE 
942 Market Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Retail Credit Holds Firm 
or First Six Months of 1931 


By HORACE W. POTE 


Consulting Economist to National Retail 
Credit Association 


Department of Commerce Report Summarizes 


Results in Seven 


HERE is a distinct point of business optimism 

to be observed in the results of the Department 

of Commerce Retail Credit Survey for the first 
six months of 1931. Very little change has occurred 
from the percentages registered in the 1930 report 
for the same period. Improvements in some phases 
have their counterparts in unfavorable factors but 
these changes, statistical in their minuteness, have 
not attained sufficient proportion to be marked as 
important. 

Net retail sales for the 1931 period fell off 8.7% 
from the total for the first six months in 1930. 
This current figure, nearly 600 millions, does not 
reflect such a bad situation considering the decline 
in retail prices. With prices off 12 to 14% 
the number of sales is larger but the return less. 
Department stores held to their quotas with greatest 
success—reporting only a 6.5% decline from 1930 
totals. Jewelry stores, however, had iv_cuntent 
themselves with a 23.1% loss. 
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The accompanying chart illustrates the extent of 
average cash, credit and installment business con- 
ducted by each group comprising the study. 
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Retail 


Trade Groups 


There were slight changes in the classification of 
retail sales. Cash sales rose from 43.4% to 45.0% ; 
open credit declined from 45.9% to 44.9%; and 
installment sales eased off from 10.7% to 10.1%. 
Furniture stores with 9.4% had the smallest per- 
centage of cash sales; electrical appliance stores, 
with 17.1%, accomplished the least open credit 
business; and women’s specialty stores recording 
0.8% showed the most insignificant installment 
volume. Shoe stores, to contrast the retail outlets 
which made good records, did the highest cash 
volume—57.9% ; achieved 
56.0% for open accounts; and electrical appliances 


women’s _ specialties 
made a record with 71.2% on installments. 

Returns and allowances which included reposses- 
sions on installment sales showed some general im- 
provement for all three classes of business. The 
gains were, however, slight. Cash sales recorded 
an upward change from 5.2% to 4.8% ; open credit 
from 12.8% to 12.3%; and installment sales from 
13.9% to 13.5%. Examining the various retail 
store groups, men’s clothing stores did the least 
return business—2.4% of their gross volume; the 
same group also had the lowest percentage for 
credit and installments, 5.3% and 5.8% _respec- 
tively. 

Department stores, however, headed the list of 
seven groups with the largest return percentage— 
6.2% for cash sales and 15.4% for open credit; 
Furniture stores with 16.5% held highest position 
in respect to installment*sales. 

Table No. 1 illustrates the respective standing 
of each type of store and the percentages reported. 








TABLE NO. 1 


Allowances and Returns 
(Percentage of gross sales) 


GROUP CASH CREDIT INSTALL- 
MENT 
Department Stores 6.2% 15.4% 12.5% 
Furniture Stores 3.0 7.1 16.5 
Jewelry Stores ‘ 8.8 11.7 
Men’s Clothing Stores 2. 5.3 58 
Shoe Stores f 17.9 
Women’s Spec. Stores 5. 13.6 11.3 
Electrical Appl. Stores 3. 6.8 13.7 
AVERAGE : 12.3% 13.5% 
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The collection percentages for these seven groups 
of outlets, embracing 393. stores, indicated that in 
the case of open accounts some slight decline had 
been ascertained. The actual change from 41.7% 
to 39.6% was not significant. 
moved from 15.4% to 15.1% 
Jewelry stores with 29.6% had the least favor- 
able open account collection percentage; 


Installment sales 


furniture 
stores could only show 9.7% for installment ac- 
counts. The electrical appliance stores topped the 
list on open accounts with 52.8% while men’s cloth- 
ing with 33.8% 

Open credit losses showed a trifling increase from 
0.6 per cent in 1930 to 0.8 in 1931 and installment 


losses made a similar movement from 1.5% to 1.9% 


did the best on installment sales. 


for this year. 


Table No. 2 shows the detail of these percentages 
by retail outlets. 

Fraudulent Buying contrasted with Fraudulent 
Checks did not increase. Two hundred and nine- 
teen stores revealed a combined loss of $93,764 
compared to $97,752 for last year. Incidentally, 
this averages about $427 per year or slightly more 
than one dollar and a half per day per store. De- 
partment stores suffered for all but a meager share 
of these losses. 


Fraudulent Checks showed a gain when the 1931 
report revealed $67,054 as against $59,155 for the 
previous year. This is an average loss of $249 
for each of the 270 reporting stores compared to 
$211 for last year’s average. Department stores 
were the heaviest victims of this device. 








TABLE NO. 2 


Collection Percentages 


(Per cent of current collection applied to outstanding 
first of the month) 


GROUP CREDIT INSTALLMENT 
Department Stores 41.0% 18.4% 
Furniture Stores 36.8 9.7 
Jewelry Stores 29.6 12.9 
Men’s Clothing Stores 36.6 33.8 
Shoe Stores 49.9 
Women’s Spec. Stores 39.6 25.6 
Electrical Appl. Stores 52.8 12.4 
AVERAGE 41.7% 15.1% 
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The New York City Twenty-Store 
Index for September 


The twenty stores which the Greater New York 
Credit Bureau is using each month as the barom- 
eter of collection percentages showed the first de- 
cided drop in September. Even the stores which 
had been showing a gain every month over the 
previous year took a decrease during the month. 
The details are as follows: 


September, September, Decrease 





1931 1930 
Average Percentage 38.55 42.00 3.45 
Highest Percentage 54.40 60.40 6.00 
Lowest Percentage 20.00 28.30 8.70 
No. Showing Increase 3 — 
No. Showing Decrease 17 —— — 





The June decrease was .47; July .13 and August 
.27. The figures for October will determine whether 
September was an off month or whether we are 
getting back to normal again. 





W hat the Credit Manager 


Expects in Foreign Reports 


By E. J. KALTENBACHER 


Credit Manager, Joslin Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 


HE value of foreign reports and antecedent 
information to the credit manager,” is, in 


my opinion, a very important subject. It 


may not seem so to bureau managers, but to the 


credit manager it embraces what we might term a 
very large scope. 

When a newcomer to Denver applies to our com 
pany for credit, the first thing we do is to have the 
newcomer fill in our regular application form. 
Among other questions asked are: Your place of 
residence? How long have you lived there? Where 


did you previously reside ? The newcome! naturally 


will give his or her previous place of residence. It 


then becomes necessary for us to have our associa 
tion check the foreign points for what we term 


“antecedent history.” 


It is very important that the credit manager be 
fully informed regarding the antecedents of any 
and all newcomers who might apply for credit. Of 
course, you understand that newcomers, as a rule, 
always have one or two very favorable references 
which they work overtime when applying for credit 
at a new point, the assumption being that the firm 
to which the application is being made will simply 
check the one or two references given and_ pass 
credit accordingly. 

It has been our experience, in nine cases out of 
ten, where we simply resort to a direct check-up 
on the one or two references given, that we obtain 
very favorable information. Yet, on the other 
hand, when we have our association check up fot 
antecedent information, we obtain, in frequent 
cases, a report which would not justify opening 
an account. 

\s a credit manager, it is my suggestion that 
you bureau men pay particular attention to all for 
eign calls. Be careful to rate the case accurately 
by giving not only a complete trade check-up, but 
also a full character and ‘‘general-standing-in-the- 
community” check-up. 

It is necessary that you do this in order that we 


may be able to form an accurate opinion. 
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Sometimes we receive reports from out-of-town 
associate bureaus as follows: “Subject has resided 
in our town for number of years. We know him 
to be absolutely good.”’ Of course, you understand 
that such information might be all right for a firm 
in your town to use in connection with passing 
upon the risk. You know the man because he lives 
in your community and your knowledge of his 
standing is sufficient to justify your local user to 
pass on the case. 

However, a credit manager located at a distant 
point, in contacting an entire stranger, must have 
a more complete line of information in order to 
properly gauge the case, not only from a standpoint 
of the amount of credit that should be extended, 
but from one of character, general ability, and 
capacity, as well. 

If you will make these reports full and complete 
you will find that merchants in distant cities will 
prefer checking their risks through their bureaus 
rather than direct. 

We do not believe in the direct inquiry. We be- 
lieve in clearing everything through our local as 
sociation but where we are called upon to buy a 
special report and fihd that report practically worth 
less from a credit-granting standpoint, then we feel 
that, after all, we should check direct. 

We believe in supporting our credit bureaus. We 
do not believe that the retail credit interests of the 
United States could carry on beyond a few weeks 
without their aid. 

They, however, must encourage this support by 
being rapid and accurate in the matter of taking 
care of calls made upon them by out-of-town bu- 
reaus and their reports must be complete in every 
detail. 

Frequently we encounter a customer who _ has 
had credit in several localities. In cases of this 
nature we usually try to obtain a full antecedent 
report from, his home community and a check-up 
of trade experiences from the other communities. 


This of course we do through the bureaus. 
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hat the Credit Bureau 
Expects of the Credit Man 


By A. J. KRUSE 


Superintendent, Credit Bureau of St. Louis; 
Secretary, Associated Credit Men of St. Louis 


HE business of the credit bureau being that 

of service to the merchant it is highly impor- 

tant that there be a clear understanding of 
what is expected and needed by the bureau in order 
to render the efficient service necessary to, and ex- 
pected by, the credit manager. 

While the answer might be stated briefly in the 
word “cooperation,” it seems to me, in view of the 
problems reported by bureaus throughout our Na- 
tional Association membership (and the request of 
the National Office for this article), that I may 
be privileged to interpret just what we bureau 
managers mean by cooperation from the credit of- 
fice, in order that we may all “talk the same lan- 
guage.” 

The basis of credit being character and char- 
acter being established by a record of promptitude 
in fulfilling obligations it follows that the appli- 
cant’s manner of paying his bills is the highest test 
of character. Therefore, the centralization in the 
files of the credit bureau supplies a fund of in- 
formation that removes the guesswork in credit 
extension and it is simple to understand that an 
agreement between the bureau and the credit man- 
agers for the more perfect establishment of a pro- 
tective credit interchange service requires: 

First, the furnishing by the credit manager to 
the bureau of a complete record of his customers, 
showing the highest amount of credit previously 


extended and the manner of payment of same. 


Telephone “Turret” in Modern Credit Bureau 
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Second, the reporting of all new accounts opened, 
either by inquiry for a credit report or listing for 
file record. 

Third, the furnishing of information showing a 
changed condition in accounts that may be of in 
terest to other credit offices. 

Fourth, the prompt reporting of accounts charged 
to profit and loss or closed for reason. 

Fifth, the answering of all inquiries promptly, 
by properly qualified assistants, giving detailed 
ledger experiences (carefully observing that the 
party reported on is the one inquired about), and 
the routing of all requests for credit information 
through the bureau, thereby eliminating the direct 
inquiry. 

Be it also remembered that the bureau can best 
serve the credit man when he transmits a complete 
application to the bureau, the outstanding quali- 
fications of which are name in full, as “Hughes, 
John H.,” residence, former residence, business con- 
nections for at least the past five years, and refer 
ences. 

We observe more and more the receiving of com 
plete applications and a definite trend on the part 
of the credit executives (in explaining the case of 
sound credits to the customer) to close with the 


statement that the application is appreciated and 


as soon as it can be cleared through the credit 


bureau an answer will be forthcoming. It is 
highly creditable*to note that—whenever the nature 
of the application seems to indicate something hid- 
den or unusual—the credit manager does not hesi- 
tate to inform the applicant that in all probability 
he will receive a call from the bureau for a com- 
mercial report to assist them in completing their 
records. 

The basis of establishing an antecedent conmer- 
cial report should, whenever possible, be the state- 
ment by the individual either by the application 
made to the credit manager or a statement to the 
credit bureau. Whenever this fundamental back 


ground is not furnished by the credit office there 
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should not be any objections on the part of the 
inquirer when the investigator finds it expedient 
to build his report on the applicant’s statement. 
For it must not be forgotten that the superstruc- 
ture calls for comments in the shape of verifica- 
tions of the claims made, employer’s opinion, record 
of public items, family connections, paying habits, 
etc., thereby making for a complete standard credit 
report. 

Each bureau member understands full well that 
his association becomes of increased value to him- 
self and every other credit office when all inquiries 
for credit information are routed through the credit 
bureau. The “direct inquiry,” happy to say, is 
rapidly becoming outlawed as between local mem- 
bers, but some education is still needed in order to 
bring about a more complete understanding. Now, 
over 1,200 credit reporting offices are established 
and working in cooperation with the National Re- 
tail Credit Association and to send an inquiry for 
credit experience to a store in another city is just 
as injurious to sound credits as when practiced 
locally. The retail credit bureau of today has been 
made possible by the coordination of all of the 
facilities of the credit bureau with those of the 
credit manager’s office. 

New methods of cooperation always take into 
consideration ways and means for greater service 
and the individual credit manager understanding 
the value of united effort is building retail credit 
as the greatest and safest force in retail business 
today; and, just in passing, I would be remiss in 
my obligation to the credit man if I did not take 
this opportunity of paying tribute to his determi- 
nation and fairness in developing cooperative forces 
that are making a science out of what was once 
just considered a necessary evil. 

Sound credits are being built on cooperation plus 
fairness, throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, only in such degree as the individual mem- 
ber becomes self-conscious of the requirement of 


“credit cooperation,” as applying to himself. 
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“Centralization in credit bureau files supplies a 
fund of information that eliminates guess-work” 
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Membership Drive “Going Over Big’’ 


“Within twenty-four hours after the receipt of 
the folders containing the forms and instructions 
to be used in organizing a Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, local unit of the National, we had,” says 
A. E. Dickson, “formed a Retail Credit Associa- 
tion as a part of the Orlando (Florida) Credit 
Association, Inc. 

“The first ten men I called upon,” says Dick- 
son, “signed the application blanks and agreed to 
attend the organizational meetings. I am enclos- 
ing their applications for membership in the N. R. 
C. A. together with a check for $50, one year’s 
dues from October 1, 1931, to October 1, 1932. 
This,” says Dickson, “makes us a recognized local 
unit of the N. R. C. A. and entitled to all advan- 
tages as outlined.” 


“Whether it is pride or conscience,” says Mil- 
dred White, manager of the credit division of the 
Huntington, W. Va., Business Men’s Association, 
“IT just must let you know that we have added 
twelve new National members since the 15th of 
September. And these are not the last. Our mem- 
bership has grown steadily since that date and we 
now have a regular attendance of about 98 per 
cent at our weekly luncheon meetings. We have a 
national membership of forty and it is steadily 


growing. 


Miami, Florida, Credit Bureau, under the man- 
agement of B. D. Sheffield, started organizational 
work for the formation of a Retail Credit Men’s 
Association—local unit of the N. R. C. A. 

» » » 

Newton D. Bartle, secretary-treasurer of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Credit Bureau, Inc., states that 
a Retail Credit Men’s Association—local unit of 
the N. R. C. A.—is being formed in Syracuse. He 
says that the new organization will be functioning 
within the next thirty days and anticipates at least 
fifty charter members. 

» >» » 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) in process of organizing 
Retail Credit Men’s Association—local unit of the 
N. R. C. A. Mrs. B. L. Noel states that the ma- 
terials sent out from the National Office are the 
first real aid in this work. She states that the New 
Rochelle merchants are glad to cooperate and are 
anxious to join both the local and National Retail 
Credit Association. 


Missouri State Association of Credit Bureau 
Managers is enthusiastic in its support of national 
program to develop new individual memberships 
through organization of local Retail Credit Men’s 
Associations in each bureau town. 
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An Open Letter From Chas. M. Reed 


Denver, Colorado 


November 2, 1931 
ANNOUNC ING-- 


Advanced Credit Course-- 
Ready January First 


Your Educational Committee is working diligently and 
faithfully to the end that our Advanced Course may be ready 
by January 1, 1932. The text has been completed and will be 
entitled "Credit Department Salesmanship and Collection 
Psychology." Harper’s inform us that the book is now in 
press; release date not announced. 


This new course contemplates the exploration by the 
credit manager of an entirely new field--that of credit 
department salesmanship. It is a known fact that the credit 
manager is in reality a super salesman, yet it is seldom 
that he is so recognized. Possibly, credit managers have 
not taken advantage of opportunities to develop along sales- 
manship lines. If they have neglected this important feature 
of their work, they have lost much, 


Our new course is going to guide the credit manager 
through the intricacies of salesmanship to the end that he 
will be recognized by his executives as being a power in his 
organization. He is going to be shown how he may acquire 
salesmanship knowledge and how opportunities for his advance- 
ment in this connection may be created to the advantage and 
profit of all concerned. It is the opinion of authorities 
that there lies within the power of the credit manager and 
his department to increase sales manifold. 


As space forbids our going into the matter more ex- 
haustively, at this time, our only suggestion is that you 
prepared to get busy with our Advanced Course by January l. 
Your Committee has written the text, is preparing the syl- 
labus, and doing everything else within its power to make 
available to you an entirely new set-up in the credit edu- 
cational work. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. M. Reed 
Chairman--Educational Committee 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


FOREWORD 


S WE approach the convening ot Congress 
the question uppermost is what results are 
to come out of the seething cauldron that 

the Seventy-Second Congress promises to be. The 
answer is: Not much beyond appropriation bills. 
We are on the eve of a presidential election and 
neither side will want to go before the country 
with responsibility for unpopular measures enacted. 

That means that we may not have in the com 
ing session another revenue revision—internal or 
import taxation—but with a large deficit confront- 
ing us revision is certainly in the offing. 

It may be as far off as a special session after 
March 4, 1933,. but if the condition of the federal 
finances in December makes additional income ab- 
solutely essential then a real battle may be staged 
in this Congress, between two schools of taxation 
thought. 

One of these groups is strongly in favor of in 
creasing income taxes, especially the rates in the 
higher brackets, while another group is advocating 
some form of sales tax, possibly in the shape of an 
excise tax on luxuries. 

In any event business should begin to study tax- 
ation to the end that whatever forms of raising 
additional revenue are enacted they should have 


the merit of being economically sound. 


Departmental 


(a) The October bulletin mentioned Washing- 
ton interest in transportation and indicated that 
that interest would soon be transferred to railroad 
consolidation. That prediction was borne out by 
the filing of a petition to the I. C. C. in October 
by the eastern railroad carriers requesting a reopen- 
ing and reconsideration of the Commission plan 
for a five-line grouping. 

The petitioners suggested a four group consolida- 
tion: Pennsylvania, B. & O., N. Y. Central, and 
C. & O.-Erie, the last named the Van Swearingen 
group. 

(b) While railroad consolidation may be out of 
the picture by the time Congress gets down to 


active work in January there will still be much of 
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importance in transportation which will demand 
the attention of that body. 

There is agitation for investigation of the man 
ner of awarding air mail contracts; Representative 
Parker in the House and Senator Couzens in the 
Senate, have announced that they propose to re- 
introduce their bus bills by including interstate 
trucks as well as interstate buses, and it is also said 
that the railroad executives will have a bill intro- 
duced providing for comprehensive control of all 
torms of transportation. 

The opinion of the I. C. C. accompanying its 
freight rate decision has focused attention on other 
forms of transportation, competition cutting into the 
railroads, particularly trucks, and bears out the 
thought of well-informed railroad officials that com- 
petition of interstate passenger buses translated into 
dollars and cents of operating revenue is slight but 
that truck competition looms large. 

(c) It would appear that mail-order houses are 
alive to the merits of quick merchandising. Re- 
ports to the Department ‘of Commerce are said to 
indicate that the department stores have for some 
time planned their purchases in small amounts at 
frequent intervals with resulting quick turnovers 
and that annual catalogues from mail-order houses 
may be eliminated in favor of monthly or bi- 
monthly catalogues. 

The Department states that one such house is 
now publishing a mpnthly mail order catalogue and 
that a Canadian concern is considering issuing such 
a catalogue every two (2) months. 

(d) Advocates of a change in regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board as to rediscount of install- 
ment sale paper have brought the matter to the 
attention of the Board through a petition filed by 
the National Association of Finance Companies. 

The petition calls attention to the fact that at 
the present moment such paper is not eligible for 
rediscount as Section 1 of the Federal Reserve 
Regulations is interpreted and asks that the regu 
lations be changed to include rediscount of such 
paper. The petition stated that 80° would be 
automobile installment paper and would be 
safest kind of paper upon which to in turn base 
issues of currency. 

The petition further stated that “such paper is 


one of the safest kinds of commercial paper, per- 
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haps the safest, in which a bank can invest. Finance 
companies rarely fail so as, to exhaust their own 
capital ; consequently, loss to creditors is practically 
unknown. They have substantially no fixed assets. 
They have no inventory or practically nothing in- 
vested in plant. They have no large loans which 
may become uncollectible. Substantially their en- 
tire assets are invested in current, self-liquidating 
receivables.” 

(e) Senator Bulkley of Ohio, a member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, is urg- 
ing that the Farm Loan Act be amended to permit 
in increase of two billion or more in funds of the 
Federal Land Banks and to permit the banks to 
“purchase or rediscount loans made on real estate 
security, either agricultural or urban, or even per- 
mit them to purchase or rediscount loans based on 


bonds or stocks.” 


Senator Glass has so far agreed to Senator Bulk 
ley’s plan that the problem, if relief in this direc 
tion is decided to be essential, should be done by 
in established government agency rather than an 
independent agency. 

Hearings are soon to be held by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee and it is entirely probable that by 
the time Congress convenes banking legislation of 
vreat importance will be ready for introduction. 

(f) It might be well for those credit managers 
who have been in the habit of sending out mail in 
the late afternoon to reverse this policy and dis 
patch such mail early in the day. Repeated recom- 
mendations have been made by the Postmaster Gen 
eral for an increase in first-class mail and it is 
almost certain that this recommendation will again 
be contained in his annual report to Congress. 

Business organizations—and the National Retail 
Credit Association is one of them—are opposed to 
such increase but the increase may come, sooner or 
later, unless some way is found of keeping postal 
expenses more in line with income. 

First Assistant Postmaster General Coleman sug- 
gests that a step in this direction would be in mail- 
ing early in the day. He says that the cost of 
clerical help for overtime work in late mailing 
imounts to $3,500,000 annually and that most 
of this could be saved if a policy of early-in-the- 
day mailing is adopted. 

Other forms of cooperation with the Department 
are elimination of obsolete mailing lists and plac- 
ing return addresses on envelopes. Lack of proper 
materials and care in wrapping parcels is also a 


ause of waste to the Post Office Department. 


Court Decisions 
(a) On October 12, the Supreme Court heard 
arguments for a rehearing of the Indiana chain 


store tax decision and refused it. On October 15, 
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the Court then listened to John W. Davis, repre- 
senting North Carolina chain stores attacking the 
constitutionality of that state’s chain store tax. 
Mr. Davis did not prevail in his argument, how- 
ever, and the Supreme Court, this time by a seven 
to two vote, affirmed the constitutionality of the 
chain store taxation statute of that state. Two of 
the seven judges constituting the majority opinion 
apparently did so, however, because they felt that 
the decision in the Indiana case should be as binding 


upon them as it is upon the other courts of the land. 


(b) Another important case decided by the Su- 
preme Court was its denial of the motion of the 
Federal Trade Commission to reopen its decision 
of May 25 in the Raladam Case. In that pro 
ceeding the Federal Trade Commission had sought 
to prohibit certain advertising and sale of mer- 
chandise as being against public interest but there 
was no showing in the record that any competitors 
were injured by the respondent’s method of advet 
tising and sale of its products. 

Counsel for the Federal Trade Commission in 
argument on the motion stated that substantial 
present competition and injury to the same result- 
ing from the alleged illegal advertising of the Rala 
dam Company could be proved but the motion for 
a rehearing before the Supreme Court was, never- 
theless, denied. 

The denial, however, was without prejudice to 
the right of the Federal Trade Commission to 
apply to the Circuit Court of Appeals for leave to 


reopen the case and prove that the advertising 


complained of did result in damage to competitors 


or else start the proceeding again, ab initio. 

(c) It is important for taxpayers, particularly 
business concerns, to understand that while bad 
debts in relation to income tax returns can be taken 
care of by either the charge-off or the reserve 
method, still a change from one to the other can- 
not be made without the consent of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

In one such case recently decided by the Board of 
Tax Appeals the Board held that the fact that the 
petitioner had no actual knowledge of its right as 
well as its duty to make an election does not ex 
cuse it from the consequences of its act. 

(d) Attention was called in the October Wash- 
ington bulletin to the petition of the Seaboard Oil 
Company, a Florida corporation, v. Cunningham 
for a writ of certiorari. The Supreme Court de- 
nied the petition which leaves standing the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit affirming the decision of the District Court. 

That decision as set forth in the bulletin indi- 
cates in a broad general way that acceptance re 
peatedly of checks, from time to time ‘redeposited 
and cashed, may preclude effective prosecution un- 


der bad check statutes so-called. 
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ither Are We Bound? 


a By CHAS. M. REED 
~ Second Vice-President, National Retail 


LL of us would like to know what the mor- 
A row holds in store for us. We would like 

to know what is ahead—whether to buy 
closely, or what. Great manufacturing concerns 
are running only part time. Their output has been 
greatly curtailed, simply because they do not know 
what lies ahead. 

There seems to be a very well developed feeling 
of uncertainty prevailing everywhere. This feel- 
ing has given rise to rumors of all sorts. It has 
caused bankers to withhold loans; it has caused 
merchants not only to reduce their stocks but their 
personnel as well; it has retarded building opera- 
tions. Even the railroads do not know which way 
to turn and, in order to conserve operating ex- 
penses, equipment is being side-tracked—men are 
being laid off. 

The coal industry of the nation is practically 
paralyzed. The mineral mining industry is prac- 
tically dormant. These conditions have caused the 
unemployment, or lowering of wages, of millions 
of men. 

In recent years, we have been told by our great 
economists, and others, much about the economic 
advantage of wages high enough to balance con- 
sumption with production. If such a condition were 
good for us in the past, it certainly should be good 
for us today. 

Yet, we cannot altogether blame employers for 
the cutting of wages. Employers, for the most part, 
are confronted by an economic condition that prac- 
tically forces a wage reduction, even though such 
action on their part reduces the buying power of 
the wage earner, cutting further into the consump- 
tion of the finished product, and thus hampering, 
rather than encouraging, an early return of pros- 
perity. 

The backbone of business, the backbone of pros- 
perity is the wage earner and consumer. When we 
deprive him of the means of earning a livelihood, 
he cannot spend ; consequently, business suffers. The 
farmer today is sadly handicapped by reason of his 
inability to market, at a reasonable price, the prod- 
uct of his toil. His purchasing power has been 
reduced to an irreducible minimum, as has the pur- 
chasing power of millions of consumers. 
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For us, at this time, to even hazard a guess as 
to the outcome, or to prescribe a remedy, would be 
a waste of time because we do not know what to 
say or what to do. In the October 3, 1931, issue of 
Collier's, the following appears: 

“The present depression is nothing new. We 
have had many similar experiences. At least twice 
between 1922 and 1929 we went through minor 
depressions. The big setback which began in 1920 
lasted about twelve months. 1922 marked the re- 
sumption of active business. 

“Nobody has yet been able to predict accurately 
the exact time at which a depression will begin or 
end but the fact that prosperity and depression 
are recurring phenomena is not open to question. 

“If we can’t forecast accurately the time schedule 
of the business cycle, we certainly can identify the 
conditions which precede a change. 

“Too high prices always lead to a depression. 
Too low prices always precede a period of pros- 
perity. Prices now and for months past have been 
too low. That we are at the eve of a resumption 
of business prosperity is as certain therefore as any- 
thing in human affairs. 

“Where disease is concerned we apply the sci- 
entific method. Our approach to the epidemic prob- 
lem is rational. In contrast we prefer not to think 
about depressions, which are symptoms of economic 
maladjustment. If, however, we expended the same 
kind of scientific thought on isolating the cause of 
depressions and on quarantining ourselves against 
their spread as we now apply to problems of public 
health, we might quickly learn how to insure our- 
selves against these troubles. 

“If experience teaches any lesson we can be cer- 
tain that before very long business will again be 
very active. We drifted into a depression and w: 
are drifting out of it. We shall do well to do our 
thinking before the next one arrives.” 

These suggestions lead us back to the one thought 
of how to conserve what we have and what we may 
do, at this time, to restore confidence. Confidence 
must be restored on a broad basis before our present 
condition will improve. 

If all of us are going to remain pessimistic, it is 
a sure shot that such a condition is not going to 
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broadcast a wave of optimism, out of which may 
develop a wave of prosperity. The consumer to- 
day, as a general proposition, presents a rather sad 
spectacle. He is without a reserve; he is without 
money, and frequently is owing heavily; he has no 
income and is rapidly becoming desperate. 

It was due to no fault of his that production ran 
wild and that consumption failed to keep pace 
therewith, resulting in over-concentration of wealth 
or unequal distribution of money. It was due to 
no fault of his that American business is sick and 
seems to need a big dose of bitter medicine; nor 
can he understand why he seems to have been chosen 
as the patient to whom this bitter dose is to be 
administered. 

It was due to no fault of his that the United 
States had an “unfavorable” balance of trade during 
August, the first for any month since May of 1929; 
nor can he alter the fact that declining exports may 
mean smaller production of goods, more closed fac- 
tories and more idle men! 

The average consumer is honest, well-meaning 
and law-abiding. He is also a human being and 
there is still alive in his breast the thought that his 
family must be protected. His family must eat and 
must be properly sheltered. For him to be forced 
by circumstances, over which he has no control, to 
see his family reach the point of actual suffering 
is going to cause him to do things which possibly 
may not be altogether pleasant, and which may 
possibly eventually cause all of us to suffer. 

Doubtless a part of our present difficulty is psy- 
chological, at least to the extent that all of us tend 
to be overcautious today as we were overconfident 
in boom times. 

This particular condition, and it is rather hard 
for us to explain just what it is, is causing us, in 
numerous instances, to withhold credit from con- 
sumers who are actually suffering ; who are in actual 
need of credit; and who heretofore by reason of 
their honesty, thrift and sincerity, convinced us that 
they were deserving of credit and capable of taking 
care of their obligations within terms. 

We see by the papers every day that the country 
is literally flooded with money, a large eastern city 
recently reporting that it had in its banks savings 
accounts amounting to approximately $450,000,000 
and had declined to accept further deposits on sav- 
ings. There seems to be much idle money in the 
country. 

On the one hand, we have a surplus of money 
and food, and a certain class, apparently, is enjoy- 
ing prosperity in its fullest meaning; on the other 
hand, we have the sorrowful spectacle of millions 
literally starving. They are actually in need of the 
barest necessities of life, with no apparent relief in 
sight. 


The retailer, however, cannot reasonably bz ex- 
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pected to carry the burden by permitting credit to 
run wild. He cannot release his merchandise to 
the consumer in exchange for a promise to pay, 
when the consumer already is “mired in” and un- 
able to protect his obligations. 

Bankruptcy is today facing many merchants who, 
through kindness or carelessness, have granted credit 
beyond their capacity to carry the load. 

I am trying to bring to you these high lights of 
present conditions for the purpose of awakening 
within you a feeling that all of us must make haste 
in doing everything within our power not only to 
alleviate present-day conditions, as hereinbefore out- 
lined, but to safeguard our own interests to such 
an extent that we may successfully weather ‘the 
present economic storm, and, in a manner, be able 
to determine “WHITHER WE ARE BOUND.” 

For me to tell you, at this time, that you should 
be careful in the matter of granting credit would 
be for me to repeat what others have previously told 
you. For me to suggest that your buyers should 
proceed cautiously with what might be termed a 
hand-to-mouth system would be saying something 
which you have heard many times before. 

If the merchant buys from hand to mouth, he is 
really, in a manner, retarding, rather than encour- 
aging, business, because, with curtailed buying, our 
manufacturers, jobbers, railroads, etc., are going to 
be affected. This still leaves us in a quandary. 

Curtailed buying will murder the very child we 
are trying to revive, that is, business. The thing 
for us to do during these times is to look well to 


‘internal conditions within our own businesses. By 


that, I mean that we are going through a period, at 
this time, the like of which none of us has ever 
experienced. 

I might say that we are going through a refining 
process, by which the metal of each one of us is 
going to be tried. ‘There is a great lesson to be 
learned by reason of our present-day experiences, 
and that lesson is one of economics. 

We must learn to weigh conditions one against 
the other; we must become more scientific in the 
matter of buying and selling. We must inaugurate 
a more complete control in connection with distribu- 
tion from retailer to consumer, from jobber to re- 
tailer, and from manufacturer to jobber. 

During boom times these matters did not con- 
cern us to any great extent because business car- 
ried on in spite of itself, and the man of ordinary 
ability with a little capital could make the grade 
very satisfactorily and successfully. But, when this 
so-called depression struck, it struck without fear 
or favor, like an attacking army, and found most of 
us unprepared. Why? 

Because heretofore we had not given the prope 
consideration to internal conditions. We were not 


organized within our own establishments to suc- 
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Today’s 
Credit 
Students 


will be 


Tomorrow’s 
Credit 
Executives 


HE responsible credit positions of to Winter classes have already been formed in 
morrow will be filled by those who many cities as shown by the following list 
are preparing themselves today in of enrollments: 


anticipation of tomorrow’s opportunity. 
I PI - Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. 
Seattle, Wash. 5 North Platte, Neb. 


e: se ; Hartford, Conn. South Bend, Ind. 
ond Vice-President of this Association, “credit Cain. Bick Bay City, Mich. 


“From now on,” says Chas. M. Reed, Sec 


yay 
management is taking on a different tech Colorado Springs, Colo. 2 Great Falls, Mont 
Wichita, Kan. Madison, Wis. 


nique. It is calling for higher qualifications Rages 
Fort Smith, Ark. Pueblo, Colo. 


on the part of men and women . . . whose 
aspirations are to climb higher in their pro Several of the above cities have not yet com 
fession.”” pleted their enrollment. We receive addi 


tional enrollment cards daily. 

Recognizing this need for specialized credit 
pian . . 6 dian allies aatial aa we ae ee 
training, the Educational Department of the 25 other cities are in process of forming 
National Retail Credit Association furnishes classes. Their enrollments have not been sent 
the. most comprehensive study course in in to this office yet. 
Retail Credit—for individuals or organized - fe 
Write today for detailed information 


( lasses. 


on courses for class or individual study. 


GUY H. HULSE 


Secretary and Educational Director 


National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive Street -O- Saint Louis, Missouri 
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cessfully cope with a new situation which brought 
complications and problems which we could not 
handle or solve. What have we learned from this 
ondition? I am told that in a great number of 
cases, establishments, large and small alike, were 
over-manned. There was much duplication of work. 
Chere was carelessness on the part of the depart- 
ent heads and managers. 

Credit managers were not geared scientifically to 
handle the mighty problems which confronted them 

nmediately after the boom times passed. Not hav- 
ing been prepared for these conditions, a great many 
f us continued to operate under the old order of 
things until such a time as some of us were forced 
out of business. Others, due to an heroic effort, 
nanaged barely to survive, while still others who 
looked well toward a readjustment of internal con 
ditions have continued to operate most successfully. 

This new order of things has upset practicall) 
ll business traditions; theories which heretofore, 
ipparently, were based upon sound business prin- 
ciples have been discarded. Accounting methods 
yreviously thought to have been perfect have proved 
to be misleading. 

Credit management in the past seems only to 
have scratched the surface from a standpoint of its 
relation to business in general. “Today we are con- 
fronted with the problem of elevating credit man- 
wement to the extent of its becoming one of the 
most important, if not the most important, parts of 
our business. 

The credit manager of the future must, of neces- 
sity, be a student of economics; he must be con- 
sidered as one of the firm’s leading executives; and 
he is going to be consulted regarding the credit 
capacity of his establishment. He will be the means 
by which his firm will build a greater and firmer 
business through safer and more scientific credit 
granting and sales promotion. 

With all due respect to credit managers, men 
ind women alike, | want to say that a great many 
of them, in the past, neglected to seize opportuni 
ties, which would have assisted very greatly in 
illeviating present-day conditions. 

Many business firms of this country today are 
onsolidating their departments. Controllers, super- 
intendents, accountants, and credit managers alike 
ire being let out by reason of certain consolidations 
which are being made for the betterment of business 
and for the purpose of establishing a more perfect 
control over the finances of the firm, looking, of 
course, toward the reduction of operating expenses 
and an increase in profit. These employees are be- 
ing replaced by more highly trained men and 
women whose qualifications meet present-day de 

inds. 

In other words, trained experts in business, and 


| include in this credit managers, are in demand. 
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Reduction of personnel, apparently, is strictly in 
order. The days of over-crowded business offices, 
soft jobs and undertrained men have passed and, | 
believe, never to return. 

The merchant who can afford to employ the 
men and women of these higher qualifications will 
not of necessity have a great deal to worry about. 
The merchant who cannot afford to do so, must 
himself improve to such an extent that he will be 
able to handle the situation as aforesaid. Other- 
wise, he will pass out of the picture. 

P » » » 
A Correction 

In publishing the article, “Credit Problems of 
the Depression,” by A. D. Broh, we inadvertently 
gave Mr. Broh’s address as Huntington, Indiana. 

Mr. Broh is president of the Credit Division of 
the Huntington Business Men’s Association, Hunt 
ington, West Virginia. 
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RADE journals and credit magazines have 
for some years past printed articles and argu- 
ments on the subject of carrying charges added 
to deferred payment accounts. Merchants have 
talked on this subject pro and con with no decision. 


Many furniture men are now convinced that 
talking and arguing add no dollars to the cash 
register, and when shown that this plan is being 
worked with success, are rapidly adding the carry- 
ing charge clause to their contract forms. 


In Minneapolis this plan has been in force since 
June 1, 1928, and we have as yet to learn from any 
merchant that he is dissatisfied with this practice. 

The working of this plan is considerably simpler 
than the old method of adding interest to accounts 
from date of purchase or as many have done, one 
year after day of contract. This required more 
computing than our present plan which is 1 per 
cent added every quarter of a year to the purchase 
price less the down payment. The following 
schedule is complete and fully explains the ‘“Min- 


neapolis Plan:” 


If said contract is for a longer period than three 
(3) months, I agree to pay carrying charges in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: 

If said contract runs for a period from four (4) 
to six (6) months (inclusive) two per cent (2%) 
of the face of contract, less down payment. 

If said contract runs for a period from seven (7) 
to nine (9) months (inclusive) three per cent 
(3%) of the face of contract, less down payment. 

If said contract runs for a period from ten (10) 
to twelve (12) months (inclusive) four per cent of 
face of contract, less down payment. 

If said contract runs for a period from thirteen 
(13) to fifteen (15) months (inclusive) five per 
cent (5%) of face of contract, less down payment. 

If said contract runs for a period from sixteen 
(16) to eighteen (18) months (inclusive) six per 
cent of face of contract, less down payment; any 
balance remaining unpaid after eighteen months 
from date hereof to be thereafter paid in cash or 
in continued payments of like amount and at the 
same intervals as above specified, until said bal- 
ance is fully paid with interest on said balance at 
the rate of seven per cent per annum. It is under- 
stood that carrying charges for the first month are 
hereby waived. 
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Carrying Charges 
On Contract Accounts 


By C. A. SCHOLTZ 


Credit Manager, New England Furniture 
& Carpet Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


To show the simplicity in working the above, let 
us take for example a customer’s purchase of 
$250.00 on which a down payment of $25.00 has 
been made, with payments scheduled to extend for 
12 months. 


First the customer is told that a carrying charge 
is added to the purchase price amounting to 1% 
quarterly, or each three months. In this case the 
account would run for 12 months or four quarters 
and the carrying charge would be 4% of $225.00 
or $9.00. Adding this to the unpaid original amount 
of $225.00 makes $234.00. Divided into twelve 
months, it figures $19.50 monthly. 


Now then, this above-mentioned purchase has an 
added profit of $9.00, which you lose by not selling 
your goods in this manner. 

In addition to this, suppose the customer skipped 
only one payment during the year, the account 
would then be carried into the fifth quarter and 
another 1% or $2.25 would be due. Total, $11.25 
extra profit. 

There is one more important feature we espe- 
cially call to your attention and which has a tend- 
ency to shorten the accounts by voluntarily larger 
payments on the part of the customer. 

When every account is opened, the customer is 
invariably informed of the carrying charge and in 
addition we mention that if the balance is paid 
within three months, or 90 days, the carrying 
charges will be waived entirely, we treating the 
purchase as a cash transaction. This actually does 
persuade a good percentage of the people to make a 
larger initial payment and arrange three equal 
monthly installments. 

The surprising part to us was the effect this had 
on our customers when we first inaugurated the 
plan. We presumed, of course, there would be most 
serious objections, but the contrary was true. It 
was most surprising to find how soon the public 
became accustomed to this carrying charge. 

We wondered how and when so many people 
knew about the practice before they even made their 
purchases. Many customers now volunteer these 
questions: “Do you add a carrying charge to your 


account ?” or “What carrying charge do you add?” 
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which goes to show that the public is being rapidly 
educated. 

We remember, in our store, only three individ- 
uals who have walked out when informed that “a 
carrying charge is now added to all installment ac- 
counts, amounting to 1% quarterly.” And the pur- 
chases in each case were very small. 

It is our belief that in a very short while install- 
ment merchants throughout the entire country will 
fall in line with the ‘Minneapolis Plan” when 
they become convinced that this is a good, work- 
able and profitable practice. 

With the above article in mind, we offer a 
truthful slogan, backed by any merchant using this 
plan: “There is still a profit in selling furniture.” 


» » » 


Bills of Bride Mate’s Burden in California 


In California, it was disclosed by a court deci- 
sion yesterday, a bridegroom not only takes a wife 
for better or for worse, but he also takes over the 
responsibility for all debts she incurred before her 
marriage. 

The ruling that a husband is responsible for 
debts contracted by his wife before marriage, was 
handed down by the appellate division of the San 
Francisco Superior Court, composed of Judge Wal- 
ter Perry Johnson, C. J. Goodell and James G. 
Conlan. 

M. Jackson, assignee for a San Francisco hos- 
pital, sued Mrs. Ellen Smith Taylor and her hus- 
band, Robert Tavlor, for a hospital bill incurred 
prior to their marriage in June, 1930. 

Taylor contended that he was not liable, but 
the Municipal Court held that he was. Taylor ap- 
pealed, and the decision was affirmed yesterday. 

The California community property law is the 
basis for the decision, Judge Johnson explained.— 
Reprinted from “San Francisco Examiner,” Octo- 


ber 31, 1931. 
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Collection Department of the Chicago 
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Exchange, Inc. 
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Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. | 
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W hat Subscribers 
Think of the Better 


Letters Service 


“We have used the Service both in col- 
lection and promotional work with re- 
sults beyond our expectations.”—A De- 
partment Store. 





“It has been of immense benefit in the 
conduct of this business.”—A utomotive 
Service. 

“Tt is a splendid help in preparing Bul- 
letin material and I hope it is exten- 
sively used by the various Bureaus.”— 
Credit Bureau Manager. 


“T am glad to say that these letters are 
well worth the $20.00 we paid for 
them.”—Department Store. 


“We would not think of being without 
this Service since we have become ac- 
customed to it.”—Furniture Store. 


Will you try it—at our risk? Here’s 
what you’ll get: 


1. Each month a four-page Better Let- 
ters Bulletin—four pages of constructive 
letter-ideas for better and quicker col- 
lections, for developing new charge ac- 
counts, for stimulating present charge 
accounts and reviving inactive ones. 


2. Each month, copy for (a) one new 
letter to solicit new charge accounts and 
(b) one new letter to revive inactive 
accounts. 

3. Every three months, copy for six new 
collection letters—letters that will bring 
you new ideas on collections. 


$20.00 a Year 


Order it on approval—examine it—send 
it back if you’re not satisfied and we'll 
cancel the bill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The October issue containing six special col- 
lection letters to clean up outstanding accounts 
before the Christmas rush will be sent free with 
all November subscriptions. 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 
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Credit Policies Under 


Present Business Conditions 


By D. J. WOODLOCK 


Manager-Treasurer, National Retail 


Credit Association 


Extracts from an Address Before a Joint Meeting of 


the Omaha, Lincoln and Council 


Omaha, 


Associations, 


F MY talk tonight were confined to a direct dis 

cussion of the topic selected as a subject, it could 

be summed up in one sentence, “Credit policies 
under present business conditions ‘should be the same 
as always.” 

Too many of us confuse retail or consumer credit 
with banking credit, which is subject to every 
change in the market, economic conditions and po 
litical maneuvering, and while it is true that the 
trends in this type of credit affect consumer credit, 
it is only because of its bearing upon the finances 
ot our customers. 

The laws governing sound consumer credit are 
fundamental. They are the same in good-times as 
in bad, and are based wholly upon our customers’ 
ability and willingness to pay. 

If banking credit, stock market trends, and eco- 
nomic conditions affect our clientele, we need no 
change in our credit policy. We simply apply the 
same old rule of ability and willingness to pay, with 
accent on ability, which might have been changed 
by conditions. 

But, you say, when everyone is prosperous and 
there is plenty of money and no unemployment, 
vou can afford toe take a chance and be more liberal 
in consumer credit. That is true if you are a gam 
bler and if the prosperity continues you may win 
but the whole trouble with the country today is 
that we have gambled until we have all the money 
which should be in legitimate and mercantile busi- 
ness tied up in stock market and stock issues, which 
has caused a slowing down of commerce and unem- 
ployment. 

However, all this does not affect the fundamental 
principle upon which you retailers should extend 
credit—‘‘the ability and willingness of the cus- 
tomer to pay.” If his ability has been wiped out or 
curtailed, you should act accordingly. 

Thousands, yes millions, have been affected by 
Thoustnds and millions of our 


this depression. 
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Bluffs Credit 


Neb., October 20, 1931 


customers are unemployed and you are worrying 
about what to do in the emergency, because you 
want more sales in the Credit Department. There 
never was an opportunity such as the present to 
convince the few remaining skeptical store owners 
that their credit departments are producing depart- 
ments. 

The National Retail Credit Association has con- 
stantly preached that the Credit Man is the super- 
salesman, as well as the watchdog of Accounts 
Receivable. In each community there are hundreds 
and thousands of prospects for charge accounts, 
persons who still have the ability to pay their bills. 

The general impression appears to be that dur- 
ing a depression credit men should devote all thei: 
time to collections, even to the clerical work con- 
nected with same. This is all wrong. The credit 
man must shed all detail and clerical work and 
become a producer of new business. 

If there is one department in any store which 
should not be subject to retrenchment during de- 
pression, it is the credit department, because in 
order to be a producing department it must put 
on extra sales effort, and in order to keep accounts 
receivable liquid, it must have the personnel and 
equipment to properly follow up collections. Rigid 
retrenchment in the credit department is “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 

Some say, “I owe it to my old customers to con 
tinue to sell them and carry them through this 
adversity.” We said the same thing a year ago 
because we thought the depression would be over in 
six months, but it is still here and, optimistic as 
we are, we see no immediate signs of improvement. 
Surely the retailer cannot be expected to become 
the banker for his customers, no matter how worthy 
they may be. If he ties up all his capital in ac- 
counts receivable, he himself will became an unde- 
sirable credit risk. 
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Some say one way out of this depression is to 
create a demand for manufactured articles by in- 
creasing retail sales. That is a fine idea and we 
should do all we can to promote these sales, but 
remember, merchandise transferred from your 
shelves to the consumer is not sold until it is paid 
for. The only difference between merchandise on 
your shelves and accounts on your books is that 
you are sure you have what is on the shelf, and 
unless credit has been .carefully extended, the ac- 
counts receivable are of questionable value. 

Furthermore, there is a profit vanishing point in 
charge accounts, sometimes overlooked by credit 
men and retailers. You are all in business for one 
purpose only, to make a profit, and in this day of 
competitive selling the mark-up is so small that 
when an account runs 60 or 90 days, all profit 
vanishes, and in 120 days or longer it becomes an 
actual loss. Why swap dollars or why take a loss 
to remain in business? 

Failure to appreciate these things is one reason 
why so few of the retailers in business today will 
be doing business ten years from now. 

Of course depression brings credit men face to 
face with unusual conditions in granting credit and 
handling collections, and there never was a time 
when we were required to be more alert and et- 
ficient than now. We must be sympathetic, yet 
hard. We must follow up collections more _per- 
sistently than ever before. 

We must keep in touch with each customer and 
the changes in his condition. We must watch lim- 
its and enforce them rigidly. To sum up, each of 
us has a “man’s size’ job and only in proportion 
to our seriousness in facing these conditions as we 
find them and adhering to the teachings of the N. R. 
C. A. will we prevent great losses from unwise 
credit extension. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the retail credit 
fraternity that there have been no great losses and 
no extraordinary falling off in collections during 
the past year. True, collections did slow up any- 
where from 2% to 25%, but that was to be ex- 
pected. Actual losses charged to P. and L. increased 
only a fraction of 1%, and there was no epidemic 
of repossessions of installment merchandise. 

To my mind this shows that consumer credit as 
a whole, particularly among the members of the 
N. R. C. A., was extended carefully, but with con- 
tinued depression and increased unemployment we 
are facing a situation which requires our being on 
the job every minute. All credit managers are in a 
paradoxical position. We must do our best to keep 
up the sales volume, yet we must make sure all of 
our accounts are collectible. 


We never will have that Utopia where we will 


have no losses from credit extension, but by ad- 
hering to the sound credit doctrines of the N. R. 


C. A. we can reduce these losses to a minimum. 
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What an inspiration it is to know that the great 
stores of the country, with credit sales running into 
millions of dollars, rarely have credit losses in ex- 
cess of 14 of 1%, and all these stores are members 
of the N. R. C. A. 

I have often wondered what would have hap- 
pened to the retailers of this country if we did not 
have the stabilizing force of the N. R. C. A., which 
for twenty years, in good times and bad, preached 
the same sound credit policy, based upon the cus- 
tomer’s ability and willingness to pay. 

Fifteen years ago, when we realized how hard 
it was for the credit manager to determine the will- 
ingness and ability of the customer to pay, we cre 
ated our Service Department, made up of efficient 
credit reporting bureaus, and announced our policy 
of a central clearing house in each community, for 
credit information. 

That system has been builded upon until today 
we have 1,200 such clearing houses, in whose files 
are the records of sixty million individuals. 

Surely that achievement,alone should make every 
banker, manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer real 
ize the worth of the N. R. C. A. and how it has 
stabilized and systematized the control of consumet 
credit. 

And with 1,200,000 retailers in this country, it 
is passing strange that only 18,000 have affiliated 
themselves with the N. R. C. A. It is worthy of 
note, however, that these 18,000 are the most pro 
gressive retailers of the land. 


When I endeavor to sum up the cause of the de 


* pression, I cannot help recalling the lines of that 


poem of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, “The Fault of the 
Age.” Although written years ago, I feel it tells 


the true reason for our troubles: 


The fault. of the age is the mad endeavor, 
To reach to heights that were made to climb, 

By a burst of speed or a thought most clever, 
We plan to forestall and outwit time. 


We force our roses before their season, 
To bloom and blossom for us to wear, 

And then we wonder and ask the reason, 
Why perfect buds are so few and rare. 


The banker, manufacturer, wholesaler ‘and _re- 
tailer, yes, even the farmer, for several years raced 
along in a mad endeavor for volume. The cry 
was to beat last year, last month, all known rec- 
ords, and riding the crest of a wave of unprecedented 
prosperity, we pyramided credit. Intoxicated by the 
fragrance of the forced blossoms on the rose of 
commerce, we expanded to the bursting point and 
awakened to find perfect buds were few and rare. 

Ten million unemployed and twenty million 
persons who never before played the stock market 
holding billions of dollars of stocks and bonds of 
questionable value, can testify to the futility of 


forcing our roses before their season. 
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"Yes" or ee x 


Say It With Courtesy 


(Continued from page 12.) 
LETTER NUMBER THREE 
Dear Mrs. Brown: 
Again we find it necessary to write you regard- 
ing your account, now 60 days in arrears. 
All open accounts are due early each month for 
the previous month’s purchases and we insist that 


you either live up to these terms or tell us why you 
cannot do so. 


We are sure that our terms are fair and are con- 
fident that your remittance will reach us within the 
next few days. 

Don’t delay—send it TODAY. 


LetTER NUMBER Four 
Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We dislike very much this job of writing you 
about that $75.00 still past due. We are sure you 
dislike just as much receiving such letters. How- 
ever, we feel that we have explained our terms so 
thoroughly in our previous correspondence that no 
further words should be necessary on that subject. 
If any doubt remains, we invite you to kindly see 
us at once in order that future misunderstandings 
will not occur. 


In the meantime, send us that check and save 
further correspondence. 


This same general “courtesy” idea can be car- 
ried out in other directions. Our handling of Mrs. 
Brown has been so tactful and our discussions of 
her problems so thorough that she is willing to let 
us advise her in many of those problems. We have 
thus established a “banker to client” relationship. 

The opportunity for this kind of service is ever 
present and of unquestioned benefit to our depart- 
ment as well as the customer. The matter of ad- 
justments can also be handled along this line. The 
judgment and tact of the department plus the per- 
sonal feeling established, can smooth the way for 
an amicable agreement in cases where the regular 
Adjustment Desk would be up against a “stone 
wall.” 

The personality of our credit departments can be 
so regulated along these lines as to make it an out- 
standing agency for good will in our stores. On 
the contrary, if we are willing to put up with a 
loosely run office, inefficient employees, and .a hit- 
and-miss policy of operation, we shall only “reap 
the reward of the unfaithful.” If we are “on our 
toes,” thinking constructively about our jobs, look- 
ing for the possible improvements in every detail, 
we shall not only say “YES” in the right manner, 
but shall continually find opportunities to add to 


the prestige of our departments and our stores. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


for 


CREDIT MEN 


Retail Credit Procedure 


By Norris A. Brisco 
in collaboration with The Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New York City 
Based on the actual experiences of these success- 
ful credit men, this book solves the problems which 
confront retailers from the moment the prospective 
customer says, “I would like to open a charge 
account.” Official Textbook of N. R. A. Courses. 
PRICE $4.00 


Retail Credit Practice 
By Bartlett & Reed 


A practical, authoritative manual for retail store 
credit executives and students of credit practices. 
Official Textbook of N. R. C. A. Courses. 

PRICE $4.00 
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Bankruptcy Reform 


By R. Preston Shealey 
of Washington (D.C.) Bar 
Presenting in clear, non-technical language, the 
case of the retailer for speedy reform of the pres- 
ent archaic bankruptcy laws. 
PRICE 530 CENTS 


Order From 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, Saint Louis, Mo. | 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of CREDIT WORLD, published monthly at St. Louis, Mo., for 
October, 1951. 
State of Missouri, 
City of St. Louis, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore 
said, personally appeared David J. Woodlock, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
Credit World, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
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